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NEWS OF THE | 








Tue news from Spain this week is scanty, but important. It is 
said that the Captains-General of Catalonia and Castile, LLAUDER 
(as his name is now written) and QuEsana, have expressed them- 
selves satisfied with the appointment of Martinez pe LA Rosa 
inthe room of ZEA BermMupez, and sent in their adhesion to the 
new order of things. It was feared that Martinez would have 
been considered too cautious and moderate an innovator, by these 
more ardent spirits; and it is certainly questionable how long he 
may be able to maintain himself in power; but in the meanwhile, 
the country will have time to breathe, and that is something. It 
appears that BurGos, as the senior member of the Cabinet, takes 
precedence of MARTINEZ DE LA Rosa, who succeeded Zea in the 
Foreign department, but not in the Presidency of the Council, as 
was first stated in the telegraphic despatch. In future, however, was 
there is to be no President of the Council ; the Council of Regency, 
of which AMARILLAS i8 the most influential member; being the 
presiding power. 

It is now admitted, that the late Ministers had no hold upon 
eny considerable portion of the Spanish nation, and that the 
general belief that France and England were pledged to their 
support, has alone maintained them in power during the last few 
months. The Courier of Wednesday last states this broadly. 

* Zea would not have been in power for the last two months, but for the 
belief that he was supported by France and England. The Liberal party, 
therefore, have all along dreaded to be left in the lurch by England. This is 
especially the case in Spain. It is time this was at anend. It should be uni- 
versally known, that the present Ministry, Liberal though they be, do not pro- 
bably go quite so far as the majority of the nation, and that, whoever may be in 
possession of power, must embrace a liberal policy.” 

In the Biscayan provinces, the Carlists are still in considerable 
force. Their troops occupy the heights in the neighbourhood of 
Bilboa, but dare not attack the garrison; who, on the other 
hand, deem it prudent to abstain from offensive operations. 
In Navarre, General Vaupez is said to have completely routed a 
formidable body of the insurgents. 





Active operations have recommenced in Portugal; and if we 
are to put faith in the Pedroite accounts, the affairs of Mique. 
are once more in the most desperate state. SaLpANHA, who was 
despatched from the main body of the army before Santarem, at 
the head of a strong detachment, has entered Leiria, and captured 
or put to the sword all the garrison, consisting of rather more 
than fifteen hundred men, except three officers and six cavalry 
soldiers. The victors made a savage use of their success, and 
slaughtered and plundered without mercy. Satpanua, in his 
despatch, does not of course dwell upon this part of the affair ; 
but he makes use of one or two expressive phrases—‘ The Corre- 
gidor,” he says, “a perverse man, was killed: the affair of Al- 
cacer is well avenged: a corporal is wounded—this is all our 
loss!" From this it appears, that the Miguelites made no resis- 
tance; and that numbers were put tothe sword; for thus only 
could the affair of Aleacer, where, according to NaprER’s account, 
the Pedroite militia behaved so cowardly, have been “ well 
avenged.” 

The principal advantage expected to result from the capture of 
Leiria, is the fall of Coimbra into the hands of the victors. This 
place possesses no means of resistance. We are again informed that 
sickness :prevails to a dreadful extent in the garrison of Santarem, 
and that numbers constantly desert from it to the Pedroite army. 

_ A Lisbon correspondent of the Courier complains in rather 
bitter terms of the conduct of Admiral Napier; who is charged 
with joining the faction of Admiral Parker and the Duke of 

ALMELLA, With a view to embarrass the Portuguese Ministry. 

“The conduct of Admiral Napier kas been for some months, and is still, ut- 
terly incomprehensible to me. ith three frigates which had been often in a 
state bordering on mutiny, he captured with very little difficulty, in July last, 
the squadron of Don Miguel; yet, though an immense sum has since been ex- 

[Latest EpiTi0n.] 





pended upon the marine (greater than the entire expenses during the previous 
year and a half), what has he done since, though with so great an additional 
force under his command? Absolutely nothing.” 

He fancies that a Miguelite fleet under Captain Exuiorr is in 
existence, and that it is necessary for him to remain near Lisbon 
for its protection. 

‘* T have no hesitation in saying, that Admiral Parker, the Duke de Palimella, 
and others of the faction opposed to the present Administration, play upon him 
like a child ; their object being to thwart and embarrass the operations of the Go- 
vernment, to such a degree as to render an application for foreign assistance indis- 
pensable, under an impression that whenever such a period should arrive, it 
would be more easy for them to displace their competitors and return to power.” 

We are not surprised that the gallant, straightforward sailor, 
is puzzled how to act among such a set of designing intriguers. 

Marshal Soutr has been compelled to give way to a committee 
of the Chamber of Deputies on the subject of his military budget. 
He is to have 310,000, instead of 370,000 men. By this reduction, 
a saving of a million and a half sterling will be made. Some 
members wished for a further reduction to 284,000 men; but 
Sour declared that if this was insisted upon, the Ministers would 
all resign. A discussion has taken place in the Chamber on the 
subject of allowing the fugitive Poles to remain in France. The 
subject was got rid of by the Minister, who moved the order of the 
day; but it was understood that no opposition would be given to 
their continued residence in that country. Pensions have been 
awarded to the widows of Generals JourDAN and DrcarEn, but 
refused to those of DaumgesniL and GERARD, because it is al- 
leged the latter officers had not rendered distinguished military 
services to their country. 

It appears from an article bearing an official stamp, in the 
Journal des Debats, that the French Ministry are not disposed at 
present to relax their prohibitory system of foreign commerce. 
On the contrary, an elaborate defence of the existing policy is set 
up. No very sanguine expectations have ever, we believe, been 
entertained that much would be done this session. But it was not 
supposed that Ministers would deem it necessary to defend a policy 
which M. Turers at least is known to disapprove of. It is, per- 
haps, only a part of the small trickery common to practitioners of 
the “ Juste Milieu” in every country. 

M. RaynevAL will, it is said, be recalled from Madrid; to be 
replaced by the Duc pr Cazes; though Raynevat, to save ap- 
pearances, will be allowed to remain for a few weeks longer. The 
members of the Cabinet, not in the secret of Louis Pui.ip's fo- 
reign policy, consider themselves ill treated as respects Spanish 
affairs. “The Paris correspondent of the Times says— 

‘¢ Thiers is very warm on the Spanish business, and seems to think the Cabinet 
ill-treated, and kept a stranger to the true march of foreign policy. ‘This is the 
old accusation against Louis Philip, and I believe a very true one. But it is 
at the same time probable, that but for this supercherie, this active interference 
and management of that very clever personage the King—the only man who 
has suite, system, and continuance in his ideas—the foreign politics of France 
would have led, long since, into a slough. 

‘* How the scene has changed within a month! In the first days of the dis- 
cussion of the Address, the Ministry not only seemed, but were stronger than 
ever. In the latter part of that discussion, they undid all their good work. 
The recantation of M. de Broglie, forced upon him either by his colleagues or 
the King, in order to content Foreign Powers, was very ill-received by the 
Chamber ; and M. de Broglie’s decline dates from this moment.” 

We are glad to find that the Ministry have gained nothing by 
their late paltry display in the Chambers. They made themselves 
essentially contemptible in the eyes of all Europe; and their in- 
fluence cannot long survive. Louis Puitie must look out for a 
fresh set of tools. 





The Congress of Vienna was opened on the 13th, by a long 
speech from Prince Merrernicn, on the subject of the internal 
affairs of Germany. In regard to the intentions of the Despots, 
nothing authentic has transpired. 

The Dutchy of Baden has, for the present, refused to join the 
Prussian league of commerce. Moreover, a treaty which the 
Government of Nassau has concluded with France for five years, 
presents another obstacle to the formation of the new Continental 
system. The vigour, power, and perseverance of Prussia, will 
probably overcome these difficulties; especially if still seconded 
by the Corn-prohibiting policy of England. 





The latest accounts from the East, received through the some 
what suspicious channel of the German papers, state that perfect 
tranquillity reigns in Constantinople. Every thing, we are told, 
has returned to its former course. The British and French fleets 
have retired, the first to Malta, the second to Toulon; the Sultan 
employs himself in his old amusement of drilling his troops ; 
and Turkey once more breathes with apparent freedom. 

The present interval of rest, which may prove a vey brief ones, 
seems the proper time for casting a restrospective, jnee-on the 
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proceedings of the late contest; and for speculating on the conse- 
quences likely to result to the Ottoman empire from its disastrous 
termination. We have been favoured with a perusal of an article in 
the forthcoming Number of the Foreign Quarterly Review, on this 
subject, which the writer handles with a thorough mastery. He 
gives an account, nowhere else to be met with, of the origin and 
progress of the war with Mruemer Aut, which may be consi- 
dered as the proximate cause of the ruin of the Turkish power. 
Never, it would seem, were victory and defeat more richly 
merited by those to whose lot one and the other fell, than 
in this eventful contest. Skill and vigour marked all the opera- 
tions of the Egyptian, improvidence and ignorance those of the 
Turkish commanders. One point seems to be clearly established 
—that the regular troops of the Sultan, though much worse 
officered, and altogether inferior to those of Menremer Ati, were 
nevertheless decidedly better than the old irregular forces, upon 
whom the former Sovereigns of Turkey were wont to place reli- 
ance. 

After giving an account of Admiral Rousstn’s fruitless attempt 
to stop the progress of IpraAnim Pacua, and effect an accommo- 
dation between the Sultan and Menemer Ax without the inter- 
vention of Russia, the Reviewer supplies the following sketch of 
the treaty of July 8th; which, before the departure of the Russian 
troops, Count Ortorr had compelled the unhappy Maumoup to 

ign. 

“ The basis of this treaty (of July 8th) is declared to be that of reciprocal de- 
fence ; its object being the protection of the two contracting parties against all 
attacks, whether foreign or domestic ; and each engages to give to the other such 
effective aid and assistance as will insure that object; and that the auxiliary 
forces, whether by sea or land, which circumstances may compel either party to 
require by virtue of this treaty, shall not be at the expense of the party who 
asks for the assistance, except in the supply of provisions. By a separate article, 
the Porte, ‘acting in the spirit of this treaty, and to promote its object,’ en- 
guges to close, in case of need, the straits of the Dardanelles. The intention of 
the contracting parties is, that this treaty should last for ever, but for the pre- 
sent its duration is limited to eight years. All preceding treaties are confirmed, 
especially, amongst others, the treaty of Adrianople; and the parties pledge 
themselves to everlasting peace and amity. 

‘* Looking at the state of the relations between Turkey and Russia previously 
to this treaty, we shall find that the latter power had secured too firm and solid a 
footing in the other to be easily shaken. By the ninth article of the treaty of 
Adrianople, Turkey acknowledged a debt of nearly five millions sterling, as an 
indemnity for the war. It was subsequently agreed that this sum should be 
paid by regular instalments in ten years, during which time Russia was to hold 
the principalities of Wallachia and Moldavia as security for the payment. We 
need hardly add, that et never will, never can discharge this debt ; and she 
has the less inducement to do so, since Russia has, by other regulations of the 
same treaty, so far taken the principalities under her protection, and deprived 
the Turks of all advantage from them, that the nominal suzeraineté of the Porte, 
and the equally nominal tribute cannot be worth possessing, certainly less so 
than the large sum which must be paid to recover them. By the same treaty, 
it is agreed, that the commerce of Russian subjects is not to be checked in any 
ease, or under any pretence, by any prohibition, restriction, regulation, or mea- 
sure, whether of administration or legislation. Russian vessels are never, under 
any pretext, to be visited or spoken to or interfered with in any way by the Ot- 
toman authorities; and Russian subjects, who, be it mentioned, have of late 
greatly increased in Turkey, are placed thoughout that country under the exclu- 
sive jurisdiction and police of the Ministers and Consuls of Russia. By this last 
treaty of Constantinople, the Porte not only binds itself to have the same friends 
and enemies as Russia, but to close the Dardanelles against the vessels of every 
other country in case of need, which means, if it have any meaning, at her re~ 
quest. Is it not little else than a delusion, under these circumstances, to call 
‘Turkey an independent country ? ” 

This treaty was signed while the alarmed Ambassadors of other 
countries, ‘who, innocent themselves, thinking no ill where no ill 
seemed,” had been chuckling over the termination of their em- 
barrassments, the moment they saw the Russian squadron sailing 
up the Bosphorus. Russia, then, at last has driven in one end of 
her fatal wedge; and, as the Reviewer justly observes, the crisis 
may arrive at any moment which will require her interference, and 
when her troops will again be called to occupy Constantinople. 

The policy which Russia has adopted in increasing her empire is 
thus described. 

“ The mighty growth of Russia has been effected in a far different manner. 
With her, appropriation is incorporation ; she has depended upon the power and 
character of no one individual; she has raised up no Alexander the Great nor 

Napoléon, men who pursue through blood and devastation their own selfish ends 
—who blaze, indeed, as meteors on an astonished world, but, as if their course 
had really been through space, leave nothing but their fame behind them. From 
Peter the Great to Nicholas the course of Russia has ever been slow but sure; 
so slow as to have met with scarcely any interference; yet so sure as to have 
within a hundred years nearly doubled her territory, and more than trebled her 
power and resources; none of her rulers have ever been hurried too fast, or for- 
got the show of moderation. In war, they have always stopped short at that 
point at which they would have alarmed the jealousies of other powers; and 
after victory their demands have been small, or have been reduced down to that 
which it was not worth a war to refuse. They have never sought by violence 
what they could gain by intrigue. Though they boast a million of men enrolled 
in their army, though all savours of military ardour,—rank and distinction, for 
whatever service, being expressed in military terms, even priests and bishops 
ranking among the men of blood,—they have no recourse to their military 
prowess until their crafty diplomacy has failed. In the arts of chicane and in- 
trigue, Russia surpasses all the nations of the earth. Her emissaries, down to 
the lowest agent, have all the same character, and the basis of that character is 
cunning. With apparent simplicity and openness of manner, they are perfect 
masters of flattery and all the arts of deceit; they pass into the confidence of 
those with whom they are associated, and gain, without deserving, their sympa- 
thies and affection.” 

No effectual resistance to Russian aggrandizement is to be ex- 
pected, we are told, from Austria, or Prussia. The Reviewer 
thinks better of French alliance; which the advance of liberal 
opinions on commercial matters is likely to strengthen. He does 
not believe that, were France and England cordially to unite in 
resisting Russia, the latter power would be mad enough to provoke 


cided opinion that the dissolution of the empire of the Turks is 


‘near at hand; and with the suggestion that the means of supply- 


ing their place in the European system may be found in the in- 
habitants of Roumelia. 


‘* Several countries have been-detached from their dominion, are now growing 
in strength and independence, and closing in upon the remaining portion of their 
territory from every side. This we consider as the most favourable circumstance 
that could have occurred ; and if we believe, with Mr. Urquhart, in the im- 
proved condition of the rayas of Roumelia, and the cheering prospect which is 
opened to them of becoming thriving and prosperous; if we acknowiedge with 
him the great resources of their country, and the ready means which they possess 
of indefinitely extending their commerce and augmenting their wealth ; we rejoice 
at the facts, not as presenting the means of regenerating the Turks, but of supply- 
ing their place. It will be the duty of all Governments who are opposed to the 
aggrandizement of Russia, to support and bring forward those countries, to re- 
joice in every step which they make in improvement, and to recognize them as 
free states, so soon as they have shown themselves substantially capable of main- 
taining an independent existence. This process of substitution will necessarily 
require time ; and should the course of events proceed too rapidly, and the 
Turkish Government become too weak and helpless to maintain a struggle with 
its external as well as internal foes, recourse may be had to other schemes, ac-~ 
cording to the exigencies of the circumstances. The passage of the Dardanelles, 
which should never be Russian, may be placed under the guarantee of the Eu- 
ropean powers, and a confederation formed, under the same protection, of the 
towns of Roumelia, the commercial population of which, be it remembered, is 
entirely Christian. Some such constitution might be allowed them as was ob- 
tained by Russia, at the beginning of this century, for the Ionian Islands, when 
she insisted upon their being formed into an independent state; a precedent 
which, as being afforded by herself, she would perhaps be less likely to object to.” 








Che Caurt. 

THERE is no alteration to record in their Majesties’ mode of life at 
Brighton. The King takes a drive in a chariot-and-four every fine 
morning. The Queen appears frequently in public, but not so regu- 
larly as the King. In the evening, there is generally a small party at 
the Palace to dinner. Among the guests who have been honoured by 
invitations to the Royal table during the week, we observe the names 
of the Earl and Countess of Uxbridge, Lord and Lady Errol, Lord 
Saltoun, Lady Augusta Seymour, Sir Henry Halford, and Miss Bagot. 

The Dutchess of Kent and the young Princess were present at the 
Vocal Concert, at the Hanover Square Rooms, on Monday night. 

The Duke of Cumberland arrived at Brighton, ona visit to their 
Méjesties, on Saturday, and returned to townon Monday. His Royal 
Highness dined with the Catch Club on Tuesday evening. 

On Saturday, the Duke of Sussex returned to Kensington Palace, 
from his visit to Lord Dinorben. 





The Metropolis. 

A meeting was held yesterday at the Crown and Anchor, to petition 
Parliament for the repeal of the Corn laws. The large room was more 
than half full during the greater part of the time occupied by the dis- 
cussion. The great majority of the persons who attended belonged 
apparently to the middle classes. 

Colonel Perronet Thompson having been called to the chair, opened 
the business of the day ina speech of some length. He said that he 
considered it his duty not to decline attending the present meeting: he 
had written a good deal on the subject of the Corn-laws, urging others 
to active exertion; and therefore, when called upon, he could not re- 
fuse himself to maintain in public those opinions which he had put 
forth from the privacy of his study. He adverted to the arguments 
usually employed by the supporters of the Corn-laws. It was main- 
tained that their repeal would not, in the long-run, lower the price of 
bread materially, but that it would lower it sufficiently to effect the ruin 
of the agriculturist. The examples of Holland, Venice, and Genoa, 
were adduced to prove the danger to which England would be exposed 
by becoming dependent on foreign nations for a supply of corn. 

There had{been such a personage as the Doge of Venice, who, it was said, was a rich 
and prosperous gentleman; and yet he died. And why, he would ask, should not a 
country decline as welllasfan individual? It was no argument, to say that because 
they might by possibility decline, it were better not to be rich atall, They might as 
well be told, that of all things the most unprosperous was prosperity, and the most cer- 
tain way to poverty was to be rich, 





But it was said that the landlords were unduly taxed, and it was ne- 
cessary to maintain the Corn-laws in order to enable them to support 
that burden. 

Now, the answer to that argument was’extremely simple. If the landowners could 
prove that they were taxed in an undue proportion—if they could show that they were 
unfairly and unjustly“taxed, why, it,would be of all things most just and fair to reduce 
their taxes. But let them‘not come and tell the people of England, that because they 
were justly and fairly taxed, therefore the people should pay an enhanced price for the 
first necessary of life. Suppose a shopkeeper in the Strand were to say that he could 
not sell as cheap as his neighbour over the way, who undersold him by ten per cent., on 
account of the taxes which he had to pay, who would not smile at the statement? It 
was not to be supposed that one side, in that instauce, was more taxed than the other} 
and the case was one'strictly applicable to the agriculturists, 

A writer in the Edinburgh Review stated, that eight millions of the 
poor-rates, and tithes to the amount of three millions, formed a pecu- 
liar burden on the landowners. 

Now, if he understood this writer rightly, he took him to state that the far greater pot 
tion of the poor-rates;must be considered as a burden peculiarly affecting the land, But to 
what were the poor-rates, in their present enormously increased extent, to be attributed? 
To the legislation of the landlords themselves. They first made the giants, and then 
they charged the people with killing of them, Where would the poor-rates be—where 
would be the paupers to demand the aid of the poor-laws—if the people were allowed 
to have cheap corn for their consumption? Why was there such poverty throughout 
the land—why did they read of such instances of deep distress in all parts of the 
kingdom—why had the poor-rates in many counties reached to such a frightful amount? 
Because the landlords had declared by act of Parliament, that the poor man should not get 
what he could by his labour, What would the landlords say if the manufacturers had 
acted in the way that they had acted—if they had laid it down as a rule that no mat 
should be a member of the House of Commons who had not a property in mills and 
manufactures, and if they had imposed a tax upon home-grown corn, with a view to the 
increase of the consumption of their own goods abroad? How would the landlords 
look if the manufacturers had even brought forward such a proposition? Yet it was* 
case that strictly and justly applied to the pretensions set up by the landlords. 











them to war, The article concludes with the expression of a de- 


























































He then briefly exposed the fallacy of the argument that the pay* 
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ment of tithes justified the landowners in taxing the fool of the whole 
community. 

The landlords said, that the tithes were taken from them, and th.t the Corn-laws only 
afforded them compensation for the'!prosperity thus abstracted from them. What would 
the Bishop of London say to that argument? Must he not look upon those as really 
the greatest enemies of the Church who would address such’an arzument to the people 
of England; who, because they had the tithes to payfout of their ; ockets, must, forsooth, 
for the same reason endure an exorbitant Jamount of taxation upon the prime neces- 
saries of life? 

He concluded by alluding to an expression of one of the advocates 
for the Corn-laws, that whether the repeal would be carried or not, de- 
pended upon the number of skins of parchments sent up to Parliament 
defaced by the hieroglyphics of factory children and paupers. This 
was always the way—the people were first pillaged, and then insulted. 

Who was it made them paupers?—the upholders of thejCorn-laws. To the peo 
ple of England he would say, sign petitions and send them forward from all qua:ters 
for a repeal of these obnoxious laws, To those to whom the faculty of reading and 
had not come by nature, and who had been deprived by poverty of the means of 
ining it, he would say, Give us your marks—deface these petitions with your 
hieroglyphies; be not ashamed to sign them with your cross—nay, make your wives 
your ten children each, if you have so many, sign them in the same way: do this, 
1nd then it will be seen inj the end who will have the best reason to laugh at the hiero- 
glyphies of factory children and paupers. (Much cheering.) 

Mr. John Crawfurd, after stating his regret that Ebenezer Elliott, 
the anthor of the Corn-ZLuw Rhymes, was not present to perform the 
duty which devolved upon him, proceeded to read the following reso- 
lutions. i 

*«], That to prevent the industrious classes from buying food, with a view to increase 

the incomes of the non-industrious, is ruinous public policy; and, as regards indivi- 
luals, a breach of that rule for the general good which common parlance has denomi- 
justice. 
That if the owners of land bear any undue proportion of the burdens of the 
country, the taxes that press on them should be reduced; but that toattempt to com- 
ensate them by a tax which amounts to the prohibition of industry and commerce by 
act of Parliament, is an impolicy to which no parallel can be found in the history of 
barbarous nations, 

«3, That the limitation of industry and employment produced by the Corn-laws is 
the great cause of the national distress, and of the sufferings and dangers incurred by 
the different classes of the community. 

“4, That there is no instance in history of the numerous classes in any nation sub- 
mitting to sufferings approaching in manner and degree to those endured by the people 
of this country, after the cause and nature of their evils had become familiarly known 
tothem; and that it is highly desirable, in consequence, that the Legislature should 
take measures for effecting the inevitable change with the least disturbance to the 
general quiet of society. : 

“5, That the only measure competent to meet the public sense of wrong ts the pas- 
sing of a law directing the total removal of the existing duties on foreign corn, by such 
assigned gradations as to the wisdom of the Legislature shall seem meet. 

“6, That all classes be invited to unite in timely removing the evil and peril of the 
Corn-laws; and that in particular a call be made upon the liberal aristocracy to put 
themselves at the head of the public feeling, and give society the guarantee of their in- 
fluence and direction.” 

He felt, Mr. Crawfurd then said, considerable diffidence in executing 
his task in the presence of the author of the Catechism ofthe Corn-Laws 
—le felt as if he were going to be catechised himself. It was not easy 
to say any thing new on this subject; but the essential point was to 
ascertain how much the price of food was enhanced in this country in 
consequence of the operation of the Corn-laws. He had made some 
calculations on that point, and he found that, taking the present cost 
of fifty-two millions of quarters of grain in England (the supposed an- 
nual consumption), the same quantity could be purchased at Antwerp, 
Paris, Amsterdam, Hamburg, and Stettin, at 57, 72, 88, 91, and 133 
per cent. cheaper than in London. He ridiculed the idea that the 
price of wheat would be raised all over the world by any increase in 
the consumption of twenty-five millions of people. With the Corn- 
laws in existence, wheat was brought from twenty-three different places 
to England. He showed, by reference to the increased consumption of 
coffee and cotton, that there was no danger of a deficient supply or ex- 
orbitant price in any article which the British people required and could 
pay for. Sir Henry Parnell, a clear-headed and cautious man, had 
given a list of upwards of thirty foreign articles that were taxed for the 
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Mr. Detrosier defended the resolution as it stood. And Mr. Duftie 
acknowledged that, being an unlearned man, he might have misappre- 
hended it: he therefore withdrew his amendment. 

After another amendment to the second resolution (which went to 
recommend the abolition of tithes in order to benefit the cultivators of 
the soil) had also been withdrawn, the resolutions and a petition 
founded upon them were unanimously carried. 





A deputation from the inhabitants of St. Andrew and St. George the 
Martyr had an interview with Mr. Robert Grant and Mr. Sergeant 
Spankie yesterday, to urge upon them the necessity of supporting a 
motion for the repeal of the House and Window duties; or, in case of 
no such motion being brought forward by Ministers, to request that 
they would bring one forward themselves. Both the Members ab- 
solutely refused to promise to do either; but stated, that they thought 
that the propositions of Government ought to be supported. Sergeant 
Spankie also said, that the agitation on this question ought to have 
been put down by Government some time since. 

It is reported that Sir John Hobhouse will be called upon to stand 
for Marylebone, in case of a vacancy for that borough. 


The Benchers of the Inner Temple have unanimously decided not te 
alter the resolution of the Bench in 1821,-by which Mr. D. W. Harvey 
was denied admission to the bar. The gentlemen present on Thursday 
sennight, when this resoluticn was adopted, were Sir J. Scarlett, Sir 
C. Wetherell, Sir Alexander Croke, Sir E. Hyde East, Sir Robert 
Baker, Sir George Rose, Messrs. E. H. Lushington, Joseph Jekyll, 
John Wyatt, Henry Bickersteth, John Willianis, Frederick Pollock, 
Horace Twiss, Charles Ewan Law, Thomas Coltman, F. L. Holt, 
H. H. Joy, and Philip Courtenay. 

The following amusing and intelligent account of a controversial 
meeting which was held yesterday week in the Burton Rooms, by the 
disciples of St. Simon and Mr. Robert Owen, has appeared this week 
in the Courier. 

“* The evening was rather unfavourable; which may, perhaps, account for 
the very limited attendance of the disciples. About sixty persons were present 
when Dr. Prati mounted the rostrum, and at no period of the discourse were 
there above one hundred. Ten or a dozen ladies or females attended. Mr. 
Owen, accompanied by ten or twelve of his followers, males and females, ap- 
peared just before the discourse began: he occupied the seat nearest the orator 
on the front bench, listened with apparently great attention, had a messenger 
bringing him, with sufficient importance, books and documents, and at one time 
endeavoured, but without success, to interrupt the speaker, with a view to ex- 
planation, or, as he said, to save time afterwards. The whole proceedings were 
so inconceivably ludicrous and absurd for an apparently grave assemblage of hu- 
man beings to be engaged in, that we can scarcely, on recollection, believe in 
their reality. 

«¢ Dr. Prati commenced by speaking respectfully of Mr. Owen, and of the 
benevolence of his projects; but he ridiculed his system of perfectibility, founded 
on metaphysical axioms, having no facts and no pioof on which to rest, as alto- 
gether dmaied: he contrasted the wild and visionary nature of Mr. Owen’s 
system with the simplicity and beauty of that of St. Simon, which as he stated, 
depended on the practical application, in all situations and to all persons, of the 
Christian rule ‘ Doas ye would be done by,’ and on the universal education of 
the whole people, according to some rational plan, such as that of Pestalozzi. He 
spoke of the unfounded calumnies with which the St. Simonians had been as- 
sailed; and, certainly, we must agree in the truth of this remark, provided that 
their creed is not very different from the general explanation of it afforded to us, 
on Friday evening, by Dr. Prati. But he, probably, left much to be communi- 
cated in detail, on future occasions. 

‘*¢ The oration was concluded in about an hour; and then the meeting seemed 
at once to change its character, and, without any proposition or motion to that 
effect, to resolve itselfinto a debating assembly. Mr. Owen took the chair, and 
kept it till the meeting was dissolved, soon after ten o'clock. When he began to 


| speak, a voice from the gallery complained that he was apt to be tedious, and in- 


purpose of ‘ promoting the interests of the landowners, by excluding | 
pur} I 8 y 


foreign competition.” Mr. Crawfurd believed that he could nearly 
doubie that list. He read several of the principal items,—such as tim- 
ber, spirits, currants, tallow, and hides, of which the list was composed ; 
the sum total of these and other articles would reach 7,500,0001. He 
then referred to the passage before alluded to by Colonel Thompson in 
the Llinburgh Review, respecting the peculiar burdens imposed on the 
landowners. 
makin, and had in the rural districts the execution of them. 
had no business, therefore, to complain of them. 


They 


The» as to tithes, the land was inherited with that burden ; and whenever land was 
purelias «, a caleulation of the tithe was made, so as to reduce the amount of the pur- 
chase nioney 3 in fact, tithes had existed in this country asa lien on the land ever 
since Christianity had been introduced here,—ever since, in short, there existed a 
power! | priesthood here—and a powerful priesthood we had here at present. He had 


travel 
isted, 


got as in 


{a good deal, and he had never seen a country where a powerful priesthood ex- 
it they did not endeavour to get as much as they could, The Druids, no doubt, 
ich as they could wheu they were established here, (4 laugh.) 


He argued that in every other country but England, the land was 





charg«| with the main part of the taxation; but in England, even the 
land-.ix of 4s. in the pound had been so reduced by an arrangement of 
Mr. ! itt, that it did not now amount to Gd. in the pound. He proved 
that "+ Bread-tax fell with ruinous disproportion on the poor. He 
conc! led by reminding the meeting, that the repeal of the Test Act, 
Cath 1c Emancipation, and Reform—such as it was—had been carried 
by us on and exertion; and calling upon all present to prepare for a 
peace il and persevering agitation of the subject. 


C nel Leicester Stanhope seconded the resolutions; but spoke 
amic some interruption, in consequence of his advocating the neces- 


Sity compensating the landlords by reducing taxation, and abolishing 
= or the loss which the repeal of the Corn-laws would occasion to 
q ei 
lh Duffie (a journeyman tailor, it was whispered at the meeting) de- 
nou —_—{, in extremely vehement language, the idea of compensating the 
land \s. He moved to expunge the second resolution, the gram- 
; Mat construction of which he severely criticized—it was “a jumble 
oft ast, present, and future tenses,” and a sophist would be able to 
Mak mean any thing. 


‘John Foster, late editor of a Leeds paper, seconded Mr. Dutftie ; 
aid « occasion to speak against the object of the meeting. 


With regard to the Poor-laws, the landlords had had the | 
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quired how long he was to be allowed to hold forth. One party said, half an 
hour; another, ten minutes. Half an hour was allowed on a show of hands, 

‘¢ Mr. Owen declared his profound ignorance of the tenets of St. Simon, and 
could not comprehend what they were from any thing he had heard. Then, 
after consuming about twenty minutes in reading his own creed, from his quarto 
volume published in January 1816, he proceeded, as usual, to abuse all govern- 
ments, and all religions, as occasioning all the evils of every kind which pre- 
vail on earth; maintaining that he knew of no proper objects of punishment, 
except the heads of the Church and of the Government, and that only one thing 
was now required in order to convert the pandemonium in which we live into a 
terrestrial paradise. Here he was stopped by a female in the gallery, who ex- 
claimed that the absence of Satan, the Prince of Darkness, was necessary before 
Mr. Owen’s prophecy could be accomplished—that the God of Revelation had 
declared it, and then the Millennium would commence. Mr. Owen paused 
while the lady spoke ; and then went on as if he had not heard her, to take a rapid 
view of his own exertions for a long period of years, proclaiming the constant 
success (witness Harmony, New Lanark, Orbistown, &e.!!!) which had uni- 
formly attended them. The time of regeneration was, he said, fast approaching, 
but there was not yet one rational man on earth. Here the same female voice 
was again heard, inquiring, ‘ How are we to be regenerated, when there is not 
one rational being, not even yourself to regenerate us?’ Mr. Owen’s reply to 
this merited rebuke was very nearly in these words; and was delivered appa- 
rently with perfect calmness, sincerity, and solemnity—‘ I have by very long 
continued efforts brought myself nearer to the state of perfectibility than any 
person living has done ;’ Jeaving to his audience to draw the inference, that he 
was the individual, who on the Ist of January 1835, is to convert the earth into 
a terrestrial paradise. . 

‘¢ This announcement gave rise to some tittering, but nothing abashed the 
speaker. His temper is quite imperturbable. 

“ The Ist January 1835, is now, it seems, the date of the commencement of 
the happiness of the world under the moral government and superintendence of 
Mr. Robert Owen. The period will no doubt be adhered to with equal punc- 
tuality as the 4th of July 1826 was of the mental independence of Mr. Owen’s 
American Colony in Indiana, declared in his celebrated proclamation issued just 
before his followers in the Western world and their leader separated from each 
other for ever. 

“¢ Mr. Owen is obviously in an incurable state. No doubt can, we think, be 
entertained of his honesty. He is no impostor. But his enthusiasm (to give it 
the mildest appellation) leads him to believe that all his exertions have been at- 
tended with success, notwithstanding his having squandered his means, and de« 
voted the best years of his life, now far advanced, in making attempts to pro- 
mote his wild views in Scotland, the United States of America, and in this 
country, all of which have ended in abandonment and in complete and total 
failure. His disciples are few in number, and will soon disappear—thanks to 
the enlightened times in which we live, which protect him from State prosecu- 
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tiéns which always follows the having recourse to such ill-advised measures. 
Had Mr. Owen acted as he is now doing thirty or forty years ago, the Govern- 
wut would have made him, as they did Paine, a martyr; and would have 
caused his principles to be made universally known, and adopted by weak- 
waimuted people, by means of some wise trial for sedition or libel, at the cost to the 
zation of certainly not less than a thousand pounds or two. Such proceedings 
are for ever, we hope, at an end. But do not let us slumber until the laws to 
which we have alluded, which authorized such ill-judged and oppressive mea- 
sores, and which were productive of great mischief in other views, are abro- 
gated. We can hardly believe in the Reform of Parliament, while the Libel 
amd Sedition law of this country remains on the Statute Book.” 

The lower parts of Wapping, Shadwell, Limehouse, Lambeth, and 
the Strand, were flooded about four o'clock on Wednesday morning, by 
xn overflow of the Thames. Much corn in the warehouses has been 

! ‘arried away. Many poor families, whose dwellings were 
er severely. IJInsome houses the inmates were awakened 






by findi » water coming into their beds. Watermen were employed 
to take the inhabitants from one street to another in Shadwell and 
Wapping. A hovel in Blackwall was swept away a minute after its 





jates, an old couple and their daughter, were removed by the boatmen. 
fhe drains in many places were burst open by the rushing up of the 
water. On ‘Tower Wharf, the water rose so high as to reach the cel- 
lars in the interior of the Tower, where some Government stores are 
deposited. Many of the decayed stones of the piers of Blackfriars 
» were carried away. This overflow seems to have been owing 
» sudden change of the wind from the south-west to the north- 
east, and the addition of the land waters, occasioned by the late heavy 
and long. continued rains. 









The Secretary of State lately issued a paper, directing one of the 
Magistrates at each of the Metropolitan Police-offices to personally ex- 





the public-houses and gin-shops in their respective districts, in 
ender to ascertain whether they have all the necessary convenience for 
a working-man to cook his dinner. A Magistrate has inspected, during 
the week, several public-houses in the vicinity of the New Road. <A 
report will of course be made to the Government ; who, it is supposed, 
intend an important alteration of the law respecting the licensing sys- 
tem, and particularly affecting the “ gin palaces.” 


The Court of King’s Bench, on Saturday, granted a rule fora 
eriminal information against the printer and publisher of the Sunday 
fferald, for the publication of a series of alleged libels upon Mr. De 
Mole, the Clerk of the Merchant Tailors’ Company. Mr. De Mole 
was charged in the journal in question, with various acts of misconduct ; 
imeluding the crime of perjury; and it was also said, that those who 
were acquainted with the peregrinations and amours of his mother might 
be able to trace his hauteur to the blood of a Spanish hidalgo. In his 
affidavit, Mr. De Mole swore that all those charges and imputations 
were utterly false. 

On Wednesday, the Court sentenced Old, a fishmonger, to pay a 
fine of 50l. for selling unsound fish, in July last. He had been twice 
fet off for similar offences on payment of costs It was the first pro- 
seecution of the kind on record. 

On Thursday, Sir James Scarlett moved for leave to file a criminal 
information against the editor of the Satirist, for inserting a paragraph 
im his paper of the 23d of last June, in which riotous and disorderly 
conduct was attributed to Lord Charles Wellesley, during the week 
ef Ascot Races, at Windsor. Affidavits from his Lordship and 
wtlicr parties were produced, in which the truth of the statements was 
positively denied. But Chief Justice Denman refused the rule, on the 
ground that the application was too long delayed. 

On the same day, Sir James Scarlett, on behalf of the proprietor of 
the Newcastle Journal, showed cause against the rule for a criminal in- 
formation at the instance of the Farl of Durham. The offensive mat- 
é as contained in a paragraph which alleged that Lord Durham had 
hoisted the tricolour on board his yacht in the Tyne, and placed the 
avis of England below his own at Cherbourg. 

Sir Thomas Denman, after hearing Sir John Campbell on the other 
side, said, that Lord Durham had compietely exculpated himself from 
these charges— 

The defendant could not be justified in using such violent language as occurred 
in the course of the paragraph ; but before the Court could make any rule abso- 
ute which called for its extraordinary interposition, it should be shown that the 
defendant acted wilfully, and that he knew he was stating that which was un- 
fruc. In the present case, the Court was convinced, that at the time the de- 
fundaut published the paragraph, he believed he was stating the truth,—a belief 
which was probably influenced by the political principles he avowed, but with 
respect to which, in a case like the present, some considerable allowance should 
be made. - 

Mr. Justice Littledale concurred — 

There was no doubt whatever, from the affidavits on both sides, that the tri- 
colour was in fact on board the yacht while lying in the Tyne. It was equally 
clear that there was a flag hoisted above the national flag of England on the 
awine yacht while lying in the harbour of Cherbourg. It appeared, indeed, that 
the flag so hoisted above the national flag of England did not contain any part 
of Lord Durham’s arms; that, however, was merely a technical objection, as 
alshough it contained no part of Lord Durham's arms, it contained his sup- 
porters. The defendant, therefore, might have been misled into a belief that 
what had been done had been sanctioned by Lord Durham ; and although that 
formed no justification, it afforded some palliation for the defendant’s conduct. 
In discharging this rule, the Court did not prevent Lord Durham from having 
the matter inquired into, as the Grand Jury would still be open to him. 

‘Phe rule was then discharged. 

Messrs. Grant and Bell, the registered proprictors of the True 
Sun, were sentenced to six months’, and Agar, the printer of that 
paper, to one month’s imprisonment, in the Marshalsea, for the 
libel on Mr. Alderman Winchester and Mr. Briggs. [The True 
Sun remarks upon this sentence, that, ‘ considering all the cireum- 
stances, it is perhaps the slightest on record. No fine is imposed, no 
xecognizances to keep the peace are exacted.”] 











Atthe Marlborough Street Office, on Monday, seven young men, appa- 
rently mechanics, whose names are Boulting, Drabble, Neil, Tentield, 
Langley, Heddington, and Johnstone, underwent a very long examina- 
tion, on acharge of having attempted, on Sunday morning last, to murder 
John Secattergood, a broker’s asssistant, by cutting his throat with a 
«ase-knife. Scattergood was the principal witness against them. He 





stated, that he had been put in possession of some goods belonging to 
a Mr. Henry Ford, a baker in Berwick Street, which had been seized 
for arrears of Assessed Taxes. He remained in possession, subject to 
much insult from the persons inside and outside the shop, all Friday 
and Saturday, till about one o’clock on Sunday morning; when Mr, 
Ford locked the shop-door, and tock the key away with him. There 
were twelve or fifteen persons, including Mrs. Ford and her two 
nieces, in the parlour adjoining the shop. Ford said to them, “ Good 
night; do your best, my boys.” He had before told the witness that 
he should not leave the shop alive, but on a shutter: this was said be. 
fore acrowd of persons. About a quarter of an hour after Ford de. 
parted, Jolinstone, one of the prisoners, came into the shop, aid nearly 
put the gas-lights out. After that, two of the others offered the wit- 
ness seven shillings to go away; which he refused. They then seized 
him, and dragged him towards the parlour, and fastened a sack round 
hishead. He felt them at work at his neck with a knife. Le strug. 
gled, and pushed the knife upwards, so that the cuts intended for his 
throat fell on his nose. (‘The witness had two severe wounds on his 
nose.) He cried “ Murder!” in spite of the attempts to gag him, 
till the Police burst open the door, and released him. ‘The same men, 
in the early part of the day, had fastened a rope toa lamp-post, and 
swore they would hang him if he did not leave the premi This 
Witness was cross-examined by Mr. Wooler for the prisoners ; but his 
testimony was not shaken in any material point. The Policemen se- 
cured the prisoners, after a struggle with some of them on the premises, 
Some of the partics ran away, some hid themselves under beds. They 
searched for the knife and sack, but found neither. Mr. Wooler said 
that the story of the sack was a fabrication. Mr. Conant and the 
other Magistrates consulted together, and then decided to hold the pri- 
soners to bail,—four of them in 2001. each, and two sureties of 100i, 
each ; and two of them in 1000. for themselves, and sureties of 50/. 
About an hour afterwards, Mr. Ford, the baker, was brought to the 
Office, and also held to bail, himself in 100 and two sureties of 50/, 
each, as an instigator of the outrage. 

Ten Irishmen, who live in the neighbourhood of Wigmore and Or. 
chard Streets, were held to bail at the Marylebone Office on Wednes- 
day, for a savage asscult on two workmen. The complainants refused 
to join a society or union of labourers, called the Loyal Brothers, to 
which the prisoners belong, and were therefore grossly maltreated by 
them. All the parties had evident marks of being in frequent rows. 

Mr. Gregory, the Queen Square Magistrate, received a letter on 
Monday from Sir John Conroy, stating that the Dutchess of Kent 
was much surprised to learn from the newspapers, that the poor woman 
who hzd made use of disrespectful language to herself andthe Princess 
Victoria, at the Victoria Theatre, on Thursday last, had been held to 
bail for the offenee. Her Royal Highness knew nothing at all of the 
woman being taken into custody, and had not made use of ‘any expres- 
sion which in the remotest degree could sanction such a proceeding; 
which she very much regretted. Messrs. Abbott and Egerton, lessees 
of the Victoria Theatre, also said that the woman was taken before the 
Magistrate without their knowledge or consent. Under these circum- 
stances, Mr. Gregory ordered her to be discharged forthwith. 

At the Guildhall, on Wednesday, Joseph Harris, a shop-lad at Car- 
lile’s in Fleet Street, was fined five pounds, for hanging out the effigies 
of a bishop and a broker from his, master’s shop-window, and thereby 
collecting a crowd and creating a nuisance in the street. The fine was 
immediately paid. 

We copied a paragraph from the Morning Chronicle into last week’s 
Spectator, in which very extraordinary conduct was imputed to a Mr, 
Belt of Tottenham, relative to some illicit distillation suspected to be 
carried on in his premises. On Monday, the Chronicle said that the para- 
graph came from its usual Bow Street reporter, but was inserted inad- 
vertently ; and adds— 

‘* Mr. Belt has waited upon us and made several explanations, which cer 
tainly exhibit the transactions in a very different light from that in which they 
appear in the paragraph in the Chronicle. _ The paragraph was communicated 
to the reporters at Bow Street, by William Robinson, Esq., a county Magistrate 
and Barrister, the gentleman before whom the examination at Tottenham took 
place ; which appeared to our reporter a sufficient guarantee for its authority.” 








A gentleman was robbed of a diamond pin in the Vice-Chancellor’s 
Court on Monday, while in conversation with Mr. Russell, a barrister. 
Robberies have so frequently occurred lately in the Courts, at West- 
minster, that it has been found necessary to station several Policemen 
to be constantly on the look-out for the thieves during the sittings ol 
the Judges. 

Lord Bathurst's steward has not been traced. In addition to the ap- 
propriation of nearly 9,0C0/. of his master’s money, he has been success- 


ful in other rogueries—namely, forged checks on bankers, and oyer- | 


drawing accounts. ‘The Cirencester firm are losers of 7401. 

The interior of the warehouse occupied by Messrs. Hulse and For, 
chemists, in Noble Street, Cheapside, was destroyed by fire lass Satut- 
day night. The adjoining houses were injured, but to no great extent. 
Two servants, a man and his wife, took care of the premises after busi- 
ness hours. ‘Those persons narrowly escaped being burnt. They had 
retired to bed, but were roused by the cry of fire, and first showed them- 
selves at a window of the second floor, The man, with great presence 
of mind, dragged the bedstead to the window, and fastened a rope to it, 
of sufficient length to reach the street, and then got out and sat on the 
window-sill. A general cry was raised to him to come down; but he 
replied that he wanted his wife to go down first. It was some minutes, 
before she ventured ; and, assisted by her husband, with nothing upot 
her but her bed-dress, trusted to the rope, which was held down by é 
person in the street. She slid along it with safety till within about 
eight feet of the ground, when she let go; but sustained no injury, 
being caught in the arms of two bystanders. Her husband eescended 
almost immediately afterwards. 

As alittle girl, the daughter of a gentleman residing in the Brixton 
road, was returningsfrom school one day last week, some malicious 
person threw a large quantity of sulpburie acid on her silk cloak, by 
which, within a very few mintes after she reached home, it was reduced 
to tatters. 

An accident occurred on Tuesday, from the furious driving of two om- 
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nibuses, the Sovereign and the Holloway Empeio:, which were proceed- 
ing down the City Road. A little girl, about six, was crossing the road, 
when the Emperor struck her and knocked her down. ‘The Sovereign, 
which was following, bad not time to pull up before the vehicle passed 
over the body of the child. She was immediately removed to a sur- 
geon’s, where she expired within ten minutes, ‘The driver of the Em- 
peror was taken, and held to bail to await the Coroner's inquest. 


The Country. 
On Monday sennight, Mr. Walter, M.P. for Berkshire, dined in 
company with a large body of his supporters at Newbury. ‘The inde- 
pendent conduct of Mr, Walter appears to have given great satisfaction 
to his constituents. His assiduity also in the discharge of his duties 
was favourably contrasted with the negligence of his brother Members, 
Mr. R. Palmerand Mr. Throckmorton. The Chairman at the dinner 
mentioned, that out of forty-seven divisions on important questions, ie 
found that Mr. Walter had voted on forty-one, while Mr. Palmer had 
been present at nineteen, and Mr. Throckmorton at seventeen only. 
Mr. Walter spoke at length on the proceedings in Parliament last ses- 
sion. He condemned the grant of twenty millions to the slaveowners, 
in the total absence of evidence that they would sustain a loss to that 
amount. He had in vain endeavoured to limit the “‘ profuse liberality ” 
with which the Bank Charter had been remodelled. Though the 
Reform of the Irish Church was an improvement, it was by no means 
so complete as he could have wished. In the work of retrenchment 
much remained to be done, though he thought that a good deal had been 
effected. He had voted for Sir John Key’s motion to rej eil the As- 
sessed Taxes; and having voted for the repeal of the Mult-tax, he re- 
fused a few nights after to rescind the decision of the House. He 
was anxious that a tax upon Property should haye been imposed, to 
meet the deficiency which the repeal of these taxes would occasion. 
He was fully aware of the vast importance of intreducing a new and 
better system of managing the poor. The ‘Tithe system he agreed with 
alcy in thinking, a ‘noxious institution.” The healths of Messrs. 
Palmer and Throckmorton were drunk separately ; the company having 
refused to drink them, as at first proposed, in conjunction with that of 
Mr. Walter. This shows the discrimination of the Berkshire men. 

Sir Joho Beckett has accepted the invitation of the Leeds Tories to 
become a candidate for the representation of their borough. His pecu- 
liar qualifications to represent an independent constituency, first brought 
into being by the Reform Act, are stated as follows in the Leeds Mer- 
cury . 

* ile dil, indeed, in the course of his Parliamentary life, make six speeches ; 
and the oceasions of these speeches, as well as the speeches themselves, were the 
most infulicitous that could be imagined. Two out of the six were defences of 
military flogging: one wasa defence of the introduction of the military at the 
Cartisle election; another was a defence of the Secretary of State for refusing 
to offer a reward for the apprehension of a criminal till it was too late; and the 
remaining two were in vindication of his own office of Judge Advocate, when 
attacked by Mr. Chetwynd, Mr. Hume, Lord Milson, and others, on the 








ground of his being overpaid and underworked! He was Under-Secretary in 
the Home Department when Lord Sidmouth was the head of that department ; 


and in the year 1817, when Oliver and his fellow spies were sent out through 
the country—when they lured so many ignorant persons into sedition and rebel- 
lion—when they brought three men to the scaffold at Derby, and brought scores 
into dungeons, and filled the green bags with those filse and wicked materials, 
on the ground of which the ZZabeas Corpus Act was twice suspended—Sir 
John Beckett was the public officer through whom Oliver reccived his instruc- 
tions and credentials.” 

{ We trust that there is no danger—not the slightest chance—of the 
intelligent and independent electors of Leeds being disgraced by the 
return of such a politician as this; a man fitted for the very worst 
times of the very worst Tories ; a worthy disciple of Sidmouth and 
Castlereagh. ] 

On Friday week, a dinner was given to the Members for West 
Somersetshire, and was most numerously attended. Messrs. Sanford 
and Tynte were enthusiastically received. They expressed their 
confidence in Ministers ; and stated, that whenever tuey had been com- 
pelled to vote against them, it was with pain they did so. “ Earl 
Grey and his Majesty’s Ministers ” was proposed from the chair amidst 
loud cheering. Amongst the party, were several leading country gen- 
tlemen, and the principal yeomen of the neighbourhood. It was deter- 
mined to call upon the Sheriffs to fix a day for a county meeting to be 
held upon the Tithe question. 

The day of election for East Somersetshire is fixed for the 3d instant. 


At a meeting of Convocation, held at Oxford on Wednesday, and 
very numerously attended, the Duke of Wellington was unanimously 
elected Chancellor of the University, in the room of Lord Grenville. 
The Duke, according to the etiquette observed on such occasions, was 
of course absent. The attempt to get up an opposition was a complete 
failure. The installation of the new Chancellor will not, it is believed, 
take place until next June, when there will be a grand commemoration, 
and it is expected to be the most splendid ceremony ever known on any 
similar oecasion.— Herald. 

A very numerous meeting “ of the friends of our Venerable Esta- 
blishment ” was held on Tuesday week, at the National Schoolroom in 
Cheltenham, Resolutions expressive of cordial approbation of the 
octrines of the Church of England, of indignation at the attempts of 
Dissenters and schismatics to overthrow the Establishment, and of de- 
termination to resist the n by the formation of associations and other 
means, were passed with much cheering. Several very ardent speeches 
were made by the clergymen present ; who, to the number of seven or 
eight, addressed the meeting. 

JT here was a numerous meeting at Bristol on Tucsday, when resolu- 
tions in favour of supporting the Church Establishment were passed, 
and several very zealous High Church harangues delivered. 

A similar meeting was held on Thursday at Liverpool, in consequence 
ofa communication from a Central Committee now sitting in London. 
The Nottingham Review contains a long account of the interview be- 
tween the Deputation of the Nottingham meeting of Dissenters (the 
Reverend Hugh Hunter and Mr. W. Howitt) with Earl Grey, on 
Presenting their memorial, His Lordship told the Deputation, that 





** he was sorry to find that the memorial prayed for the separation of 


Church and State. The expression of such sweeping desires for 
the destruction of the Establishment would embarrass Ministers, would 
alarm both Houses of Parliament, and startle the country. He wished 
they had confined themse!ves to the removal of those disabilities eon- 
nected with marriage, burial, registration, and such matters; for om 
these heads there existed both in himself and his colleagues, every dis~ 
position to relieve them.” His Lordship further added, that if per- 
sonal disabilities were removed, he could not conceive what actual 
grievance would press upon Dissenters ; “‘ Did they want entirely to de 
away with all establishments of religion?” Mr. Howitt reptied, 
“ Precisely! That was what they desired.” On this Earl Grey de- 
clared, that he should say decidedly, he should give his strenuous oppe~ 
sition to every attempt to remove the Establishment. He belong 
the Church, and he would stand by it to the best of his ability. He 
considered it the sacred duty of every Government to maintain an esta- 
blishment of religion. 

The following strong resolutions were passed at a meeting of Dis~ 
senters held at Derby on Thursday week. 

“ That as Protestant Dissenters, we regard the union of Church and State as entirels 
unwarranted by Scripture, as contrary to the spirit o anits i 
to the declaration of its Divine Author, that his king ; not of this world 

“ That all compulsory payments in support of the le tical Establishme 
of the isl 
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necessity of conforming to the rites and ceremonies Estab {Church is 
celebration of ma:riage—the denial to Dissenters of the right of burial by thi % 
ministers, and according to their own forms in the parochial cermeteries—the t 2 
legal registration of births, marriages, and death ind the exclusion of 1 , 
from the Universities, are among the grievances from which we consider we h jus 


right to seek redress. 

A memorial to Earl Grey and the other members of the Govern- 
ment, in which the principles indicated in the resolutions are enforced 
at length, was agreed to by the meeting. We extract a passage frou 
the memorial, as a specimen of the style and spirit with which it is 





| drawn up. 


“While your memorialists unhesitatingly assert their right to a complete eset 
from all compulsory contributions to the support of the Church which ut hie 
them, and from which they conscientiously dissent, they distinctly disclaim 
that the Government should transfer any part of the emoluments of the Est 
Church to the support of religious worship among themselves. Your memorialists can 
not conscientiousiy become parties to rob Christianity of the honour of being suppories 
by its own divine excellence, the blessing of God, and the voluntary contributions of tis 
professors and trieuds. As your memorialists do not admit the right of any pel 23 
interference with their own religious faith and worship, so they abjure every wi 
interfere with the creed, worship, and internal arrangements of their brethren of fue 
Episcopal Charch; but cheerfully leave them to erect what churches, support w 
ministers, profess what doctrines, and observe what worship they may think proj 

On Saturday last, a numerous and respectable meeting of Cat 
was held at St. Peter’s Chapel, Birmingham, for the purpose of ta 
into consideration the propriety and practicability of erecting ac 
dral in Birmingham. Resolutions were passed for raising subseriptix 
to complete the ebject for which the meeting was convened: ami 
address to the Protestants of England was agreed to, callin; 




























ak 
g on them 
to aid, by their contributions, towards the building of a cathedral. The 
Reverend Mr. M‘Donnell, the Catholic priest of Birmingham, said 
they must not act in a parsimonious manner, and not rest sati 
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they saw a magnificient pile of building, with a dome over it. 


The members of the Buckinghamshire Agricultural Association 
dined together at Aylesbury on Wednesday sennight. ‘The Chairmaz, 
the Marquis of Chandos, announced his Majesty’s gift of 50% in aid of 
the funds of the Association. Several other donations were announced ; 
f 201. from Lady Bridgewater. After dinner, 





among them was one of 
Lord Chandos addressed the company. 

“J feel (said his Lordship) convinced that the farmers are awakening fo a 
sense of their best interests, and bestirring themselves in the cause which in- 
volves their prosperity or their ruin. We must all cooperate, or we shal) be 
iuvolved in one common destruction. If we can bring the farming interests te 
one point of general union, and be active in our exertions, all may yet be well. I 
cannot forbear from again expressing my feeling towards the Highest Personage i 
the land, for the liberal donation which he has made to our fund for the 
of the labourer. It is indeed given witha princely spirit, and is a favour con 
ferred on youand on me which I cannot too deeply estimate, nor characterize im 
terms which shall sufficiently mark my grateful sentiments to my sovereign. 
If the farmers and the landed interest in this county and country will not follew 
so good an example, they cannot expect any undertaking will succeed, whicla 
has their interest so deeply involved in ite 2. . . «+ . « look forward 
with the greatest anxiety to the completion of our plans; for although the Go- 
vernment may not attack the present system of Corn-laws, yet there is a party 
who have pledged themselves to attempt the repeal of the Corn-laws; and they 
are active, and prepared to try in every way to carry the question against us. 
The Government may tacitly aid their efforts, and therefore, to counteract these 
attempts, we must be up and doing. I look forward with pain to the conflict 
that I know impends at the coming session of Parliament. I see the purty, 
who are striving for the repeal, disseminating their views widely. The mane- 
facturer, when his interest 's touched, seeks for protection, and with the poli- 
tical economists of the day he is to be benefited at our expense. To prevent 
this, I tell you, a severe conflict must take place; for if the Corn-laws be 
repealed without giving a complete protection to the farmer, I caunot sce how 
tl.c agriculturist is to exist.” 

A number of toasts were drunk, and the meeting separated full af 
high spirit, and determination to protect their peculiar interests. 

A public meeting was held at Canterbury on Thursday week, for the 
purpose of forming an association for the support and protection of the 
agricultural interests of the country; at which resolutions for the for- 
mation of such an association were carried unanimously. Sir 3. 
Bridges took the chair; and Sir E. Knatchbull, M.P., Mr. J. P. 
Plumtre, M.P., and Sir H. Oxenden, took part in the procecdings; 
and a Committee was appointed to manage the general affairs of the 
association, of which Sir B. Bridges is the Chairman. The Earl of 
Winchelsea is requested to become the President of the Association. 

The Sunderland shipowners met on Friday week, to petition Parlia- 
ment against the renewal of the Reciprocity-treaties, and against the 
intended alteration in the Timber-duties. Mr. Spence, the principal 
speaker, said— 

‘* We are told, and I believe told truly, that in lieu of giving protection and 
commiseration, the Government intend to alter the Timber-duties in such 2 
manner as will insure the carrying trade to be thrown further, if not altogether, 
into the hands of the foreigner. If a measure fraught with so much ruin be 
carried into effect, the consequence inevitably must be, that upwards of 1,008 














British ships will be thrown out of employment, and from 20,000 to 25,009 
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geamen will become paupers! Can Government think lightly of such conse- 
quences ?” 

It was stated that there are generally fifty ships building at Sunder- 
land ; and it was feared that any relaxation of the Timber-duties would 
ruin this trade, As it is, Prussian ships can be navigated at a lower 
rate than British, in consequence of the greater cheapness of timber 
and provisions. A merchant present stated, that it was cheaper for 
him to employ Prussian vessels, and suffer his own to lie idle. 

The Durham Freemasons were entertained at dinner on Tuesday 
week, by the Earl of Durham, Provincial Grand Master of the Lodge, 
at Lambton Castle, on the occasion of the presentation to his Lordship 
of a splendid gold medallion by his brother Masons. Lord Durham 
made a suitable address, expressive of gratitude for this testimonial of 
their regard and kind feeling towards him. 

‘Tt is now (he said) nearly sixteen years since I was appointed, by our 
Illustrious Grand Master, the Duke of Sussex; and I have the satisfaction of 
knowing that, during my Presidency, Masonry has not fallen from its high 
estate in this province. I have ever felt it my duty to support and encourage 
its principles and practice—because it powerfully develops all social.and bene- 
volent affections—because it mitigates without and annihilates within the viru- 
lence of political and theological controversy—because it affords the only neutral 
ground on which all ranks and all classes can meet in perfect equality, and 
associate without degradation or mortification, whether for the purposes of 
moral instruction or of social intercourse. Such being my conviction of the 
inestimable benefits which society derives from Masonry, it cannot be a matter 
of surprise that I have availed’ myself of the advantages which my station 
affords, in order to promote the interests of our excellent institution.” 

Among the members of the Durham Lodge who joined in the festivities 
of the day, were Sir Cuthbert Sharpe, Sir W. Chaytor, Sir H. Wil- 
liamson, Mr. Harland, and Mr. Fawcett. The company altogether 
were more than one hundred and fifty injuumber. = 





There are at this moment two things which embarrass the manu- 
facturer,—first, tlie enormously high price of wool, which must check 
the consumption of the goods; and, second, the Factory Bill, which 
has already (where it is observed) raised the wages of the children in 
proportion to the duration of theirlabour, and which, when in full ope- 
ration (should it ever come into full operation), will render a much 
larger quantity of capital and machinery necessary to produce the same 
quantity of goods, and of course willlower the profits on those goods. 
The weavers, woolcombers, and other classes of workmen dependent 
on the yarn spun in the mills, are anticipating a shortness of work 
when the hours which the mills run shall be generally shortened. 
Many children who are under the age of nine years have been turned 
off ; but this, however painful in its effects in many instances, was a 
measure called for by humanity and reason. When the eight hours 
provision of the bill comes into operation, the manufacturers will not 
be able to find children sufficient for their mills. Both masters and 
workmen now haye their eyes fully open to the excessive folly and 
rashness of the political charlatans who threw the country into a flame 
by the ten hours’ project. ‘The present bill must be altered, or the 
Bradford and Keighley districts will suffer severely. ‘They will either 
suffer by complying with the provisions of the bill, or by incurring the 
heayy penalties attendant on a neglect of those provisions.— Lceds 
Mercury. 

The flatness of the market in Manchester still continues; and is 
somewhat increased by the recent unfavourable accounts from America 
of the operation of the President’s measures respecting the United 
States Bank. So great has been the pressure for dollars, that in some 
of the States discount had risen to the enormous ra 12) per cent. ; 
a circumstance which caunot but have an unfavourable influence upon 
all commercial intercourse. The effect upon the demaud fur goods this 
week has been too apparent.— Wheeler's Manchester Chronicle. =" 

The half-yearly gencral meeting of the proprietors of the Liverpool 
and Manchester railway was held on Thursday week, in the cotton 
sale-room. The Treasurer read the report of the Directors; {rom 
which it appeared, that for the last half year the receipts were 97,2341., 
and the disbursements, 56,3501. ; leaving a profit of 40,8841. A divi- 
dend of 42. 10s. per share was then declared. The sum of 4,088/. was 
set apart as a reserved fund ; leaving 1,3001. surplus towards the ex- 
penditure of the ensuing half-year. , 

The provincial newspapers contain numerous accounts of the damage 
occasioned by the late stormy weather. Much loss has been suffered 
in consequence of floods in the rivers, which are higher in many places 
than have been known for forty years. It is feared that the rot will 
prevail among the sheep, owing to the wet state of the pastures. 

Crowds of persons were assembled on Thursday sennight, on the 
beach and along the cliffs at Brighton, in consequence of the discovery, 
by the Coast Blockade, of a cask of brandy and a vast quantity of 
spices, which were washed ashore, and which, it is supposed, formed a 
part of a cargo of some vessel wrecked off the Isle of Wight in the 
late storms. All along the cliffs, the air was impregnated with an 
aromatic fragrance, which betokens much greater havoe than has yet 
been discovered. 












The wind haying at length shifted to the northward, it is calculated 
that at least nine hundred vessels will have simultaneously set sail from 
the various ports in the channel and from Bristol, the Welsh ports, 
Liverpool, and Ireland. Many of these outward-bound vessels have 
been detained since the middle of November; and the loss by detention 
will be very great to the merchants, and also the shipowners. 

During the past week, the newspapers throughout the country have 
been {filled with paragraphs, announcing the appointment of commis- 
sioners for taking the acknowledgment of deeds to be executed by mar- 
ried women, under the Act for abolishing Fines and Recoveries. It 
is, perhaps, little known, that in the West Riding alone, no less than 
fifty-one attornies have been appointed ; whilst the average number of 
fisies and recoveries for the last few years, from this part of the country, 
scareely exceeds that number in twelve months. And the fees candle 
to the two commissioners employed, are only 13s. 4d. each. Our pri- 
vileged professional friends are therefore not likely to grow rich on 
their new appointments.— Leeds Intelligencer. 

Mr. Stewart Marjoribanks, M. P., of Sparrows, near Bushey, Herts, 
has appropriated twelve acres of land, in allotments of a quarter of an 





acre each, to the labouring classes of that parish. At the close of the 
last season, some of the men admitted that they had made from four 
to five pounds profit by the produce of their allotments, after paying 
their rent. Mr. Marjoribanks gave three fine pigs as prizes for the 
three best cultivated allotments. 

Incendiary fires have again been frequent: yesterday week a wheat- 
stack belonging to Mr, Tones Taylor, whose farm is on the Norwich 
road, near Halesworth, was destroyed. A provincial paper says— 

Mr. Taylor, whose property was thus designedly destroyed, is the father-in« 
law of Mr. James Johnson, the minister churchwarden of Halesworth, whose 
straw-stack was burnt on the night of Christmas-day, and for the author of 
which devastation the extraordinary reward, raised by subscription, of 575/. 
has been offered. That reward as yet seems to have had any thing but the proper 


‘and desired effect ; instead of leading to the discovery of the culprits, it appears 
only to have directed blind vengeance against the parties who were concerned 


in or contributed to the reward of 575/., which is offéred in bills exhibited in 
all the shopkeepers’ windows here, and circulated largely in the county. Since 
the reward which was offered for the fire at Mr. Johnson’s, a threatening letter, 
of the most decided character, as far as words can go, has been sent to Mr. 
Johnson ; and the hostility has beeen extended by setting fire to the stack of 
one of the principal subscribers to the reward—Mr. F. Robinson, of Dunwich. 

A fire occurred lately at Mr. Prime’s of Honiton. While it was 
raging, the agricultural labourers, it is said, ‘* not only refused to assist 
in subduing the fire, but occupied the time in the most;wanton and 
riotous manner. They entered the house of Mr. Prime, and consumed 
and carried off all the eatables that they could gain possession of, con- 
sisting of pickled pork, some gallons of spirits, &c.” 

There have also been incendiary fires in Lincolnshire, Suffolk, and 
Leicestershire. At some, the labouring population exerted themselves to 
put them out; at others, they seemed to take great delight in viewing 
the destruction of. property. 

We mentioned last week, on the authority of the Times, that there 
was a prospect of a speedy settlement of the dispute between the Derby 
workpeople and their employers. ‘This appears to be by no means the 
case. On the contrary, the men are fitting up rooms with machinery, 
looms, &c. in order to manufacture on their own account. They have 
also opened a provision-store, and buy and sell bacon and flour in con- 
siderable quantities. 

About twenty minutes before three o’clock on the morning of 
Thursday week, a sudden and rather violent trembling of the earth was 
felt at Portsmouth. Its effects were more visible at Chichester, Ems- 
worth, Havant, and Purbrook ; where, in many of the houses, the con- 
vulsive motion shook the furniture, and appeared to threaten destruction 
to the premises, the inmates becoming so greatly alarmed as to run to 
and from each other’s bed-rooms for aidand shelter. A shock of simi- 
lar violence and duration was felt at this place about twenty years’since, 
in the afternoon of a fine day. 

A few days ago, at Howden, a child accidentally set fire to its 
clothes; which its brother having observed, endeavoured to extinguish. 
In this attempt, his own clothes became ignited ; and to check the 
progress of the flames, he ran out and rolled himself over at the foot of 
a haystack, which in consequence took fire. _ It is still further remark- 
able, that a gentleman who went in pursuit of a surgeon to attend upon 
the children broke his leg.—Manchester Guardian. 

In a race between the Earl of Dundonald steam-boat, and the 
Industry, of Greenwich, on Tuesday last, the boiler of the Earl of 
Dundonald burst, and killed the engineer. The boat was an open 
vessel, propelled by a rotatory motion on a new principle, which Lord 
Cochrane, its inventory wished the Admiralty toadopt. It was on a 
trial of its eflicacy that the accident took place. 

A singular homicide was committed in a sick-room of Greenwich 
Hospital last Saturday afternoon. Three men, all unwell, and one of 
them upwards of eighty and bed-ridden, were left together for some 
time, when an attendant heard a cry of distress; which he found to 
proceed from one of the three men, named Bailey, whom Ward, an- 
other of them, had stabbed in five different places with a long clasp 
knife. The wounds seemed to have been made by sticking in the 
point of the knife in two different ways, and then turning it round. 
Ward, when asked, said at once that he killed him, because he plagued 
him, and mocked him when he coughed. ‘The knife was quite clean, 
because he said, he had wiped the blood off with his tongue. The 
man seems to have been mad from fever, under which he was suffering 
at the time. He had a fall some time ago from the rigging of a ship, 
which he said had broken his skull. ‘The deceased was sixty, and 
Ward is fifty-four years of age. On Sunday he was more calm, and 
much affected. He has since been committed, on the verdict of a Co- 
roner’s Jury, to take his trial for the murder. 

The body of a young woman, who left her home near Uldale on the 
Monday before Christmas, to visit some friends at Cockermouth, and 
who had not since been heard of, has been found in the river Der- 
went, near Dunthwaite, with several marks of violence on her neck and 
face. Her reticule and umbrella were found on Ouse bridge, by a 
man, who, supposing them to have been accidentally dropped, did not 
make any inquiry about the owner. She had some money when she left 
home, but none was found in her pocket when her body was taken out 
of the river. 





IRELAND. 

Mr. Barrett, since his committal to Kilmainham Gaol, has published 
an article in his paper relative to the circumstances of his trial, and 
O’Connell’s conduct in allowing him to bear the brunt of the Govern- 
ment prosecution. He says— 

‘ The question really to be asked is, which would Ireland be served most by; 
O'Connell standing now in our place,-or as he is? Ifthe answer could be, that 
Ireland would be served by Daniel O’Connell occupying the dungeon we now in- 
habit, the answer would be, O’Connell you ought to be there. May, he m ight 
be here; for at the very outset of the prosecution, the author of the publication, 
whoever he be, offered to stand in our place. But as (if it were O’Connell and 
he imprisoned) the right arm of Irish liberty would be manacled, and as we aro 
equally, nay more effective here than if our person were free, the answer of Ire- 
land, the answer of our own conscience is, Richard Barrett, you should not have 
surrendered Danie} O'Connell.” 


The Courier thin’ks this no excuse for O’ Connell, and is extremely 
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indignant at his treatment of his friend. 
porary, 

+ +++ revels in the enjoyment of the odium he provokes by his mis- 
deeds, and adds to his political offence an act of moral turpitude against which 
all good men must exclaim. He stalks about, and seems to glory in the impu- 
nity he has purchased by the sufferings of his friend. To a a state of moral 
callousness and apathy must such a person have arrived! ~This very act, how- 
ever, we confidently predict, will cut deep into his influence. The Irish are a 
high-minded people. O’Connell’s imprisonment would have roused their 
warmest sympathies in his favour. This selfish, coldbloeded, substitution of 
another in his stead, must alienate every man whose moral sense is not thoroughly 
perverted.” 

All these heroics appear to us in a somewhat absurd light. Mr. 
Barrett+is only suffering in his vocation. His paper is a Repeal jour- 
nal—dependent for its support on being countenanced by O’Connell. 
The publication of the letter was an act performed by Mr. Barrett with 
his eyes open. He chose to run the risk for the sake of the profit. 
What is the relative situation of Barrett and O’Connell? They are 
both engaged in the same contest, which they at least profess to deem 
one of unparalleled importance; but O’Connell is the General, and 
Barrett his subaltern. It is quite as unreasonable to expect O’ Connell 
to put himself in the situation of his inferior officer, as it would have 
been to look for the Duke of Wellington among the Scots Greys 
at Waterloo. Then again, under the circumstances, would it not have 
been destruction to Barrett, as a Repeal journalist, ‘to save him- 
self at the expense of O’Connell? We consider it, in fact, as part of 
the compact, one of the terms of the engagement between the Agitator 
and his publisher, that the latter should run the risk of imprisonment 
in such cases as the one in question. 

A meeting was held in Dublin on Wednesday week, at which the 
Lord Mayor presided, relative to the formation of the new ship canal 
from Dublin to Kingstown. Mr. O’Connell spoke at length on the 
subject, and contrived to make the meeting answer, in some degree, the 
purpose of a Repeal assembly. 

The Dublin Evening Post intimates, that Mr. O’Connell has made 
15,000/. of the “ Rent” this year; and that he ought to allow Mr. 
Barrett 10 per cent. on that amount. 

The Duke of Devonshire, it appears, is just now laying claim to half- 
tithes of many parishes in the county of Cork, which have been exempt 
from that tax for the last half century. Sir Augustus Warren and the 
parishioners of Kilmurry are determined to make defence to the Duke’s 
claim ; which in Kilmurry alone amounts to over 4,000/. a year.— Cork 
Southern Reporter. 


O’Connell, says our contem- 





SCOTLAND. 

A vacancy having occurred in one of the collegiate churches of Edin- 
burgh, by the death of Dr. Inglis, the Town-Council insist that the 
vacancy be not filled up, but that the income be reserved to diminish 
the Annuity-tax. This is resisted by the Presbytery; who will con- 
sent to the church being uncollegiated, but require that the number of 
the clergy should remain the same, and that a new church be erected, 
and a successor to Dr. Inglis appointed. Dr. Chalmers argued this 
question before the Town- Council yesterday week ; and was so much 
exhausted by his exertions (he spoke for upwards of three hours), that 
he has been extremely unwell ever since. According to present ap- 
pearances, both parties will go before Parliament to have the question 
settled. ‘ 

Between two and three hundred of the electors of Greenock dined 
last week with their Representative, Mr. Robert Wallace. 
no Member of the Reformed Parliament whose exertions appear to 
have given more complete satisfaction to his constituents, than those 
of the Member for Greenock. Since the close of last session, he has 
had three public meetings with them when their entive approbation has 
been unanimously expressed. At the places of these meetings, he gave 
an account in detail of his Parliamentary conduct; and resigned his 
trust into the hands of the electors, who without a dissentient voice 
called upon him to resume it. 

There was very numerous meeting, last weck, of the landowners 
and tenantry of the district in the neighbourhood of Kelso, for the pur- 
pose of forming an agricultural association. The Duke of Buccleuch 


was Chairman of the meeting, and was elected President of the Asso- | 


ciation. A prodigious deal of nonsense was spoken, especially hy Mr. 
Bailie of Jerviswood. 

_ The Reformers of Ayr, and the district of Burghs connected with 
it, have resolved to support Lord James Stuart as candidate to repre- 
sentthem in the room of Mr. Kennedy. Captain Gordon, the late 
noted Member for Dundalk, is mentioned as likely to oppose his Lord- 
ship. 

The whole of the hands in one of the spinning-mills at Aberdeen 
struck work ou Friday, in consequence of a reduction of wages, rendered 
necessary, it is said, by the operation of the Factory Act. A compro- 
mise, however, was effected betwixt the parties on Monday last.— 
Aberdeen Herald, 





MlisceNaucgug. 
The news of Earl Grey’s resignation, which was so eagerly swallowed 


by the Conservatives in town, was despatched with great haste into the | 


country. Among those most forward to convey the pleasing intelli- 
gence, was Mr. Sergeant Ludlow, the Town- Clerk of Bristol; who 
told the Mayor that he knew the fact on the authority of Mr. Charles 
Ross, and Mr. Nicholl, who had it from Mr. Ellice. Of course, the 
Bristol Tories vehemently rejoiced at the glad tidings. As soon, how- 
ever, as Mr. Ellice had intelligence of the way in which his name was 
ased in the affair, he wrote the Mr. Charles Ross for an explanation ; 
reminding him at the same time, that he had not spoken to him for six 
months, and therefore could not have given him the information in 
question, which, in fact, was a pure invention or falsehood. Mr. Ross 
replies to Mr. Ellice, that he only mentioned it to Mr. Sergeant Lud- 
low as a rumour, and that he did not give Mr. Ellice’s authority for it; 
that the Sergeant, in short, had much misunderstood him. Mr. Ellice, 
in reply, expresses his regret that Mr. Ross should have made such 
specific statements on the authority of “general rumour ;” and tells 





There is | 








him that, previous to bis writing his first letter, he had applied to | Anderson, trom Mauritius. 


Sergeant Ludlow, who admitted that he had written the letter to 
Bristol, and quoted Mr. Ross as his authority. Mr. Ellice concludes 
with saying that he shall publish the correspondence ; which accord- 
ingly appears in the Times of Monday. 

There will be no new appointment at the India Board in room of 
Mr. Maeaulay, on his leaving for India. Mr. Gordon and Mr. Stewart 
Mackenzie will then be the two Secretaries.— Courier. 

The Standard stated last week, that the law agent of the Earl of 
Durham had demanded an apology for the insertion of the paragraph 
from the Durham Advertiser, alleged to be libellous, on the day pre~ 
vious to that on which the motion was for making the rule absolute 
came on. The Standard this week announces, that it was misinformed 
inSthat particular. 

The Bank of the United States has declared a dividend of 3} per 
cent. for the last six months, payable after the 16th January. 

The London Corporation inquiry is still continued ; but nothing of 
public interest has been elicited during the week. 

General Bugeaud and M. Dulong, two members of the Frenck 
Chamber of Deputies, fought aduel on Wednesday ; the latter received 
a wound, from which he died the next day. The quarrel arose from 
an expression of M. Dulong in a debate in the Chamber: he called 
General Bugeaud the gaoler of the Dutchess of Berri. 
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THE ARMY. 

War-Orricr, Jan. 31.—16th Regt. of Light Dragoons—Cornet W, Wilmer to be 
Lieut. without purchase, vice Vincent, dec.; Cornet S. G. Purdon, from the half-pay of 
the 19th Light Dragoons, to be Cornet, vice Wilmer. 6th Regt. of Foot—Ensign F. 
Bristow to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Knight, dec.; Ensign G. Chambers, from 
the half-pay of the 34th Foot, to be Ensign, vice Bristow. 26th Foot—Capt. W. Caine, 
from the 41st Regt. to be Capt. vice Price, who exchanges. 41st Foot—Capt R. Price, 
from the 26th Regt. to be Capt. vice Cuine, who exchanges. 45th Foot—Ensign B. 
Gray to be Lient. without purchase, vice Armstrong, promoted in the 55th Regt. of 
Foot; Ensign J. P. Coflin, from the half-pay of the Royal Staff Corps, to be Ensign, 
vice Gray. 48th Foot—Lieut.-Col. 8. Brock, from the 55th Regt. to be Lieut.-Col. vice 
Schoedde, who exchanges. 50th Foot—Lieut. G. M‘Leod Tew to be Capt. without pur- 
chase, vice Gill, dec.; Lieut. R. Stacpoole, from the half pay of the 54th Regt. to be 
Lieut. vice Tew. 55th Foot—Licut.-Col. J. H. Schoedde, from the 48th Regt, to 
be Lieut.-Col vice Brock, who exchanges; Lieut. R. H. Sheaffe, vice Frend, dee. ; 
Lieut. A. Armstrong, from the 45th Regt. vice Champion, dec. tu be Capts. without 
purchase; Ensign W. Lope, vice Sheafle, to be Lieut.; A. Frend, Gent, vice Hope, to 
be Ensign. 92d Foot—Lieut. J. Buckley to be Capt. without purchase, vice Gordon, 
dec, 96th Foot—Capt. W. Graham, from the half pay Unattached, to be Capt. vice R. 
Gethin, who exchanges, receiving the difference. Rifle Brigade—G. S. Jenkinson, Gent, 
to be Second Lieut. by purchase, vice Greville, who retires. Memorandum—The 
Christian names of Capt. Browne, on the half-pay Unattached, are Thomas Wogan, and 
not Wogan only. The under-mentioned Major of Cavalry has retired upon the Unat- 
tached rank of Licut.Col. of Infantry—Major Todd, of the 3d Regt. of Dragoom 
Guards. 














BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS, 

On the 25th ult., in Portman Square, the Countess of Lixco.n of a son and heir, 

On the 23d ult., at Taplow Court, the Countess of OrKNey, of a son, 

On the 28th ult.,in Mansfield Street, the Lady of Lieut.-Gen, Sir Grorae Towne 
SHEND Waker, G.C.R., of a son, 

On the 22d ult., at Street Parsonage, the Lady of the Rev. Wrii1aMm Firzuvan, of 
ason. 

On the 26th ult., at No. 16, Royal Crescent, Bath, the Lady of Capt. Srevenson, of 
a daughter, 

On the 24th ult., Mrs. Mepiycorr, Wife of W. C. Medlycott, Esq., of Milborne Port, 
Somerset, of a daughter. 

23d ult., at Walling Wells, Nottinghamshive, the Lady of Sir Tuomas Woon- 
TE, -t., of Walling Wells, ofa son. 
> 29d ult., ai inghill, Berwickshire, the Lady of Ropert Herspurne Swine 
, of a son, 
12d ult., at the Holmes, Roxburghshire, the Lady of Sir Wirn1amM JARDINE, 
Bart., of Applegarth, of a son. 
On the 27th ult., the Wife of Mr. F. C. Wesriey, of a daughter. 
MARRIAGES, 
On the 29h ult Remenham Church, Berks, Jorn Corquuoun, Esq., second som 
ir Jan Colquhoun, Bart., to Frances Saran, fourth daughter of E, Fuller 
Maitland, . of Park Place, Henley-on-Thames. 

On the 23d uil., at Cheltenham, the Rev. James Samvet Wiceert, Rector of Moul- 
ton, Norfolk, M A.,to Mary Any, elder daughter of Allan Thompson, Esq., of Chel- 
tenham. 

On the 24th ult., at Rushton, Rrcwarp PaLmeER, Esq., second son of the late Reve 
R. Palmer, of Grautham, to Ca roninE Maricopa, third daughter of the late R. Booth, 
, of Glendon Hall, Northamptons 5 - 
On the 24th uit., at St. George’s Church, Dublin, Cuar.es Parren VAtE, Esq., late 
Inspector-Geneval of Civil Public Accounts in Ireland, to Eniza Saran, second 
daughter of Cha s Coote, of Bellamont Forest, Esq. 

On the ¢ vat St. George’s, Hanover Square, Major Gore Browne, of the 
Royal Artillery, to Mary ANNz, daughter of Benjamin Benyon, Esq,, of Wilton 
Crescent, Belgrave Square, aud formerly M.P. for the borough of Stafford, 

DEATHS. 

On the 20th ult..at Wisbaden, Duke Ferpinanp of WURTEMBERG, U 

On the 28th ult., at his house in Dever Street, Wituiam Meuuisu, | 

At Chiswick, A. Branpe, Esq,, in his 87th year. , 

On the ¥5th ult, at Hastings, Wasret Brisco, Esq., of Hastings, Sussex, Devon- 
shire Place, Londou, and of Height Hall, Yorkshire. 

On the 26th ult Southgate, Mrs. Jane Ipue, in her 75th year, relict of Christo- 
pher Idle q.) M.P. for Weymouth and Melcombe Regis. . : 

On the h ult., at Boulozne-sur-Mer, after a short illness, Sir Wint1am CLayTon, 
Bart. of Marden Park, Surry, and Harleyford, Bucks, in his 72d year. 

On the 28th ult., at Rolieston, in the county of Stafford, the Rev. Joun PEPLOE 
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Mostey, A.M., Kector of that parish 44 years, in his 68th year, 


EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrived--At Gravesend, Jan. 30th, Kent, Cawbro, from Bombay ; and Warblington 
Crosby, from Mauritius. At Deal, 29th, Royal Villiam, Ireland, from Madras. Oft 
Dover, 29th, Theodosia, Ryan, from Mauritius ; and 30th, Gentoo, Black, from Bengal ; 
and Nelson, Price, from New South Wales. At Liverpool, 24th, John Taylor, Crawford, 
from Bombay ; and 26th, Galatea, ‘Tait, from Mauritius. At St. Helena, Dec. 13th, 
Shepherd, Livesay, from Mauritius. At the Cape, previousto Dec. 3d, Leda, Robb ; 
Fenella, ———; aol Onyx, - —, from Mauritius. Margaret and Aun, Buck; Aus 
rora, Dewson; Kersewell, Haswell ; and David Owen, — , from London, El phin- 
stone, Short, from Madras. Hercules, Vaughan, from Bengal. At Mauritius, Oct. 2a, 
Minerva, Furlong. from Bristol ; and Redman, Anderson, from London, 3d, Emulous, 
Wellbank, from ditto. Nov. 3d, Miranda, Hopper; and 6th, Burrell, Metcalf, from 
ditio. 7th, Mary, Thompson, from Leith ; Welcome, Paul, from London ; and Arabian, 
Boult, from Liverpool. 8th, Lady Nugent, Perceval; and 11th, Gilbert Munro, Duff, 
from London: and 13th, Laura, Taylor, from Liverpool. At Bombay, Bounty Hall 
Harding, from Liverpool. At Madras, Sept. 20th, Kyle, Brown; and 2lst, Asia, Bid- 
dle, froma London. Oct. 2d, Duke of Buccleugh, Henning, from ditto. 3d, Royal Saxon, 
Rennie, from Liverpool. 5th, Fergusson, Young, from London; and 9th, John Adam, 
Roch, from ditto. At Bengal, Aug. 22, Johanna, Paterson; and Cordelia, Weaver, from 
the Clyde, 3ist, Blakely, Jackson, from Liverpool. Sept. 6th, Spartan, Webb, frome 
ditto ; and Pearl, Sanders, from Bristol; and 2zd, Collingwood, Snipe, from Liverpool. 
At New South Wales, Aug, 27th, Captain Cook, Thomson ; Orwell, Livingstone ; 30th, 
Prince George, Roche ; and Childerns, Durochier, all from London, : 

Sailed—From Gravesend, Jan. 25th, Ceylon, Batty, for Ceylon; and Falcon, Burrell, 
for St. Helena; and 27th, Courier, Palmer, for the Cape. 











Saturpay Mornina. 
Arrived—At Deal, John Woodall, Henderson, from Batavia; off Dover, Voyager, 
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With the prospect before us of full colaumus for many a long week. we have taken a 
portion of this sheet for the lnpex to THe Specrator for 1833, Several Literary 
and Miscellaneous subjects, that admitted of postponement, have consequently 
been excluded for the present. 


rE ry 
POSTSCRIPT. 
Saturpay Nieur. 
Lord PatmMerston has made a formal and urgent remonstrance 
to the Portuguese Minister, M. pr SarMeEntTo, respecting the pro- 
ceedings of the Pedroite Government. His Lordship told M. pr 
SARMENTO, that our Government saw such proceedings with great pain 
and regret. We suspect the Portuguese might retort the charge on the 
British Government: 
the play— 
“ Quen. 
“ Hamlet. 








Hamlet, thou hast thy father much offended. 
Mother, you have my father much offended !” 


Up to a Jate hour this afternoon, there was no further arrival from 
Lisbon. Despatches are hourly expected at the Portuguese Embassy. 


The Royal William steamer, with four or five hundred recruits for 
Don Prpro, sailed two days ago for Lisbon, after beating about for a 
fortnight in the Channel; and yesterday two vessels laden with troops 
left the ‘Thames on the same destination. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


like Queen Gertrude and Prince Hamlet in | 





disposition to dispose of Stock which existed some time ago, has entirely ceased. 
Some large operations have been undertaken by aneminent capitalist ; and these, 
together with the ordinary investments, have carried the price of Consols up to 
89 for money and 894 for Account. Before the close of business to-day a shght 
reaction took place; and the price for Account at four o’clock was 88; 89. 

In the Foreign Market, the business has been principally confined to Spanish 
and Portuguese Bonds; both of which are considerably higher than our last 
quotations. The purchases of the Bonds of the Regency loan have been un- 
usually extensive ; and the rise during the week has been nearly 3 per cent. 

Early on Monday, intelligence was received of the capture of Leiria, and the 
dispersion and defeat of a portion of the troops of Don Micuet: the Stock 
was speedily at 59; from which point it has risen continually: to-day, it 
reached 61}, a reaction from that point to 604 has occurred, and the closing price 
is 605 7. The statement of Messrs. J. L. Gotpsmip and Da Siva as to the 
mode in which the pecuniary concerns of the Regency haye been administered, 
has excited some attention; but it is considered that those gentlemen have quite 
failed to make out any case of mismanagement as against the agents of Don 
Prpxo, who are generally allowed to have evinced great address in the conduct 
of the very difficult duties they have had to perform. 

The continued rise of Cortes Bonds in Paris has occasioned some large specu- 
Jatious in those securities here. The price during the early part of the week, 
and till this morning, was from 243 to 24%. To-day, however, 25 has_ been 
passed; the Stock having been at 253, and closing at 253 4. Although the 
business transacted in these securities has been considerable, the purchases have 
heen almost entirely of a speculative character; no extensive investments have 








M. Titers, the French Minister of Commerce, declares that he will 
earry the reciprocity system with England as far as it may be carried 
without injury to the interests of his own country. Any of our most inve- 
terate anti-reciprocity men would engage to doas much for this country. 

The Times, in alate edition this morning, announces the receipt of an 
interesting letter from Madrid ; which, however, it has not published. 
The Cortes, according to universal expectation, are to be called upon 
to frame a constitution nearly similar to that of France. 
believed that Burcos would immediately resign his post as Minister of 
the Interior, to make way for a more decided Liberal. 

It is stated in one of the Frankfort papers, on the authority of a 
communication from Berlin, that a commercial treaty, which had nearly 
been completed ketween Prussia and Russia, has been abruptly put an 
end to by the Czar. 





The Austrian, Prussian, and Russian Ambassadors, have lately had 


several conferences on the subject of Spain and Portugal ; and a Con. | 


gress is talked of, to meet in April, for the settlement of all the great 
questions. 


Lord AuTrnorp, it it said, means to introduce a bill into Parliament 
relative to the press. What is the object of this bill? To extend and 
protect the liberty of the press? No. ‘To abolish the stamp-duties ? 
No. What then? Why, to put down unstamped newspapers! ‘The 
law, we believe, is sufliciently strong for that already, though it is en- 
forced with shameless partiality. 


The Government prosecution of the True Sun, fora libel on the 
Reformed House of Commons, and for recommending non-payment 
of the Assessed Taxes, which has been hanging over that journal for some 
months, is to be brought te an issue on Thursday next. It is perhaps 
useless to represent to the Whig Ministers, the gross injustice of car- 
rying on Crown prosecutions for libel, in the present odious state of 
‘the libel law: but it may be worth their while to consider the conse- 
quences which may ensue, both to themselves and the public service, 
should the defendants be acquitted. Is this event very improbable? “Cir- 
¢cumspice.” 





The retirement of Baron Baytry from the Bench was announced 
yesterday in the Court of Exchequer. 
expressed the sentiments of deep regret which were universally felt: by 
the Bar on this occasion. Baron BayLuy seemed much affected ; and 
in his reply stated, that his health was not always equal to the per- 
formance of his duties—on that account only he retired. 


Sir Witt1am Hornz, Mr. Pepys, and Sergeant WILDE, are all men- 
tioned as successors to Baron Bayiey. ‘The Ministers wish to shelf 
Sir WitttaM inthe Exchequer; but he holds out—at least he did hold 
out yesterday, in the hope of something better turning up when the re- 
modelling of the Chancery takes place. ‘The Globe indeed intimates, 
that, by great exertions, four Judges might get through the business of 
the Common Pleas ; in which case, we suppose, the fifth Judge would 
go to the Exchequer. 





Mr. Merle, as agent for a London Gas Company, has just concluded 
a treaty with the authoritics of Boulogne for lighting that place with 
Gas. He is also in communication with the Municipalities of Havre, 
Rouen, Calais, and other towns in France, for the introduction of gas- 
lighting. The iron and brass work necessary for pipes, &c. would be 
supplied from England, and it is hoped that the consent of the French 
Government would be obtained for its admission duty-free. 


The question whether an Englishman can pursue another English- 
man resident in France, for debts contractcd in England, by selling the 
debt to a Frenchman, will be decided by the tribunals in the course of 
amonth. ‘There is reason to believe that the decision will be against 
the right of suing in this way by a transfer of right. If the right be 
established, all the English who have taken refug+ in France from their 
English creditors, will be subject to arrest, as if they had not quitted 
England. 


In the Court of King’s Bench, to-day, Byers the informer, and one | 


of his men, were found guilty of a conspiracy to exturt money from Mr. 
Wilson, a stage-coach proprietor, by laying a false inform ition against 
him of having carried a greater number of passengers than his licence 
permitted. 





MONEY MARKET 

Srock Excuanae, Fripay AFRERNOON. 
The peaceable tenor of all the advices from the Continent received during th: 
week, together with the improvement which has taken place in the price of 
Funds at Vienna, has materially increased the confidence of our capitalists. “Th 





It was also | 


Mr. Jenvis, us senior counsel, | 


as yet taken place. A quantity of Stock is thus still on the market; and hence 
the trifling improvement in price which has taken place under the present 
favourable aspect of Spanish affairs. Dutch Stock is higher, although it has 
not heen in extensive demand; the large investments by which the operations 
in this description of security were formerly characterized, having entirely cease, 
A large amount is, however, held on speculation. Russian Bonds are higher, 
and are becoming very scarce; the price to-day is 10443. A bargain was 
yesterday cfiveted for 14th February, at the higher quotation. Brazilian and 
Danish Bonds are steady at previous prices. Belgian Stock is higher; the 
price to-day being 964 97, 

The Mining Shares are at better prices than last week. Real Del Monte are 
at 504 51, and the United Mexican at 10 4. Anglo Mexican, Bolanos, and 
the remainder, are nominally the same. 





Saturpay, TWELvE 0’CLOcK, 

Consols are rather lower this morning ; the price for money being 8833, and 
for account 883 7. In the Foreign Market, Spanish has been the favourite 
Stock. By the letters from Paris of Thursday, we are informed that a further 
improvement of 14 per cent. had taken place in the price of Cortes Bonds in 
| that city ; the last quotation in the Cours Authentique, or Stock List, being 

25. Great avidity was shown to make purchases here on the opening of the 
market, and the price speedily reached 26. A slight reaction has since oc- 
curred, and the Bonds are now at 2537. The Portuguese Regency. Bonds have 
been at G14; but a disposition to realize having been shown by the speculators, 
the price has since declined, and is now 603 $. 


SatTurDAY, Four O’CLock. 

Consols for Account close at 883 2. In the course of the afternoon the price 
has been as low asS83- An impulse has been given tothe Bonds of the Mexican 
loans, by a report which is very current, and generally believed, that Spain 
has determined to acknowledge the independence of her late Colonies. Some 
very extensive purchases have occurred in the Stock; but whether they were 
the consequence of the report, or the report the consequence of the purchases, 
We cannot pretend todetermine. The price of the 6 per Cent. Stock was in 


the morning 58 §. It has since been as high as 404, and closes at 40}. Spa- 
nish Stock has also improved ; the last price being 252 264. Portuguese Re- 


gency Bonds are likewise higher, and close at 608 7. The market for Shares is 
rather better this afterncon; Del Monte being at 512. 10s. 
3 per Cent. Consols, 8&3 Belgian 5 per Cts.. 26 ¢ 7 Mewican6 per Cts,. 48 ¢ 
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Ditto for Account... 88% % | Brazilian Sper Cts. 69 4 Portuguese d p. Cts. 60% + 
) New3gper Cent. Ann. 962 4 | Danish 3 per Cts... 734 44 Do. Regen.S.5p.Ct. 603 4 
Rank Stock........ 215 6 | Dutch 24 per Cts... 498 3 Prusen. 1818, 5p.Ct. 
India Stock ........ 245464] French 3 per Cts... —— Russian, 1S22,5p.Ct 1044.4 
Echexquer Bils.... 46 48 | Greek, 1833.5 p. Cts. Spanish,1821,5p.Ct 25% ¢ 
| + rh STH. " 1 ’ r 2c 
| NOVELTIES AT THE MINOR THEATRES. 


Yares seems determined to make the most of the brief remainder of 
his season. While the glittering spectacle of Zurline yet wears its 
| newest gloss, and draws crowded housesas a first piece, he has produced 

a fresh novelty, which, like all its predecessors, is-successful. The 
new piece bears the taking title of Isabelle, or Woman's Life; and is 
constructed upon the model of Victorine and other dramas, in which a 
lapse of years is supposed to occur between the acts. It has every ex- 
ternal appearance of being of French origin: but we have the ingenious 
dramatist’s written assurance that it is genuine Adelphi—BucksToneE’s 
entire ; otherwise we should certainly have only given him credit for 
having marred it in the process of adaptation. ‘The piece does not seem 
to have been written with a view to illustrate the subject of the title. 
The principal incidents are not those of a woman’s life: Isabelle is not 
the heroine of the drama, but a personage of secondary importance, in 
whose character and fate we take comparatively little interest. Her 
husband, Le Mare, a young soldier raised to the rank of General, is the 
principal character; and the main feature in the plot consists. in the cir- 
cumstance of Scipio, a former comrade of his in the ranks, but 
now a robber, being in possession of proofs of the guilt of Le Mare, 
who had lost at play some money belonging to his regiment. Scipio 
makes use of his power over him to extort money; and Le Mare, to be 
rid of his tormentor, attempts to murder him; but is wounded, his 
guilt proclaimed, and he compelled to fly from the consequences. After 
being absent many years, he is returning to his wife and child; when 
Scipio again meets him, and is about to stab him; but is-at that-mo- 
ment shot by a young soldier, who proves to be the son of Le Mare. 
Why Scipio keeps the proof of Le Mare’s guilt so carefully, when it is 
by mere chance that he encounters hin—how he should have been ig- 
norant of Le Mare’s promotion, and of his abode—how the charbon- 
nier Scipio gets into the general’s house on the night of a grand ball— 
why Le Mare should not let his wife and children follow him—why, 
having been obliged to fly, he should be able to return again—and.why 
it is necessary to violate probability so far as to make the son the means 
of saving his father and killing his enemy—can only be answered by 
that mysterious providence who is the sole arbiter of the fate of dramc- 
tis persona. As, however, Adelphi audiences in particular. seem to 
think that “‘ whatever is, is right,” it were supererogatory to make them 
sceptical; more especially as we feel no very strong interest in the 
| characters, who are only what circumstances make them; and as we 
| are not disturbed by any false course given to the current: of. the pas- 

sion or sentiment of the story—that ingredient in dramatic composition 
being entirely dispensed with in this instances 
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The scenery, dresses, and the acting, were, as usual, admirable. 
Why should such good materials be thrown away upon indifferent pieces? 
Yates as Le Marc, Mrs. Yates as Isabelle, and O. Smiru as Scipio, 
were perfectly at home. Yares’s uniform is superb—is it correct ?— 
and O. Smiru’s costumes were as characteristically picturesque as his 
acting: he should not have gone to rob a house in wooden sabots, how- 
ever, especially as the Parisian houses are not carpetted from top to 
bottom as ours are. Miss Daty personated the son; and made a most 
proper young soldier: she looked modest, yet manly: we never saw her 
to better advantage. Bucksronr and Mrs. Krrtey, as a pair of Sa- 
yoyard peasants, have no connexion with the plot; any more than 
Joun Reeve, who appears as a model to the Parisian artists—a cha- 
racter taken fromr one of De Kocx’s novels. Rrrve makes but little 
of it: itis no personation; and only serves to give his buffoonery a new 
turn. ‘The dress he wears is ultra shabby, without being characteristic 
or picturesque. The scene in the painting-room, where he frightens 
the servant-girl, is merely absurd. This is anything but a Parisian 
attelier, entre nous; and a good opportunity was here thrown 
away of presenting a lively, striking, and novel scene, such 
as an attelier full of young French artists exhibits. The great doll 
baby, too, should be dispensed with: it has a ludicrous effect in a 
scene intended to be touching. Mrs. Yates reads a most impressive 
lesson on ‘curiosity in servants;” shows an edifying example of for- 
bearance in a wife not peeping into her husband’s billets ; and at the 
conclusion addresses a pretty little sermonet, and bestows a stage bless- 
ing upon the fair portion of the audience—which is rapturously re- 
ceived; and we dare say will attract many a sentimental mother’ and 
daughter to see Isabelle. 


A dramatie version of Coorer’s novel, The Headsman, has been pro- 
duced at the Victoria. It is a faithful but feeble abridgment; written 
in a bad style, and destitute of humour and of pathos. The dramatist 
has relied more upon the incidents than the sentiment of the story. 
The dramatis persone are numerous, and their characters and feelings 
very imperfectly developed. This greatly diminishes the interest of 
the drama; which drags heavily until the last scene, when the plot is 
unravelled as rapidly as it was tediously complicated before. Neither 
the Headsman_ nor the mysterious sailor Maso excited our sympathies 
very strongly ; though they might both be made effective characters. 
SELBY personates the humane and unhappy Headsman, with consider- 
able fecling ; and Anrorr makes a vigorous representative of Maso. 
Forrester is dreadfully hard, cold, and mechanical: he keeps his 
face perfectly unmoved, as though it were varnished, and he were fear. 
ful any action of the muscles would destroy its smooth surface: we 
wonder how he finds courage to speak. Mr. Wynne declaims, in 
measured and monotonous style, with all the :mportance and indiffe- 
rence of a great personage. FARLEY’s voice is said to resemble batter : 
his is like dough. LatruHam, as Pippo, makes a very dull jester; but 
he and his companion the Pilgrim (Morey) look the precious couple 
of raffs they are intended to be. Old Wittiams was loud and hearty, 
according to his custom. Miss Jarman and Miss Horton had very 
little to do, though they were the two heroines. : 

The piece is got up with great care; and there is a pageant intro- 
duced, which would be graceful, and not insignificant in point of num- 
bers, if the procession were to come on in a continuous train instead of 
being brought on piecemeal. The scenery, by Hitrianp, is beautiful, 
and equal to any at the Great Houses,—especially a snow scene in the 

Ips; a view of the convent of St. Bernard; and a castle, rising 
against the bright evening sun, which lights up an auberge in the 
foreground. 

The Headsman, oddly enough, comes forward at the end of the play 
to propitiate the favour of the audience : as a wag remarked, “ being dis- 
appointed of a victim to perform his office upon, he must needs ave the 
audience.” 





The Stranded Actor, having been driven out of port at the Strand 
Theatre, has put into a snug little haven at the SansSouci, in Leicester 
Square ; where we hope he will find a permanent anchorage. Indeed, Rus- 
SELL could not have found a more appropriate locale ; this being the scene 
of Digptn’s vocal entertainments, and called after them Sans Souci. 
RussEtt’s performance is very similar in its character to Digp1n’s ; its 
prominent feature being singing; it is written by a son of Drevin, and 
the actor is also giving his audience all Drsprn’s songs in succession. 
Russe“ is the most genuine and hearty singer of them.—perhaps the 
best—since INcLEDON; and as we listened to the good old song of 
“ True Courage ” the other night, the little cabin of a theatre rung again 
with the manly tones of the singer, and the applauses of the audience. 
If the spirit of Disprn ever haunts the scene of his former fame, it 
assuredly will preside at this revivification of his glory. 








No. Il. 

O. P. Q. tells us that the editor of the Morning Chronicle was 
startled, and that the nerves of the proprietor of that journal were 
shaken, by his letter, announcing, six or eight months before it hap- 
pened, the approach of the last Revolution in France. Perhaps it 
is because our own nerves are somewhat tough, that we feel little ap- 
prehension at the startling announcement in our correspondent’s Second 
Letter, that Frenchmen “ are marching rapidly to a Restoration ;” or 
it may be, that the facts on which he bases his opinion do not appear to 
us In the same light as to him. We do not see that he makes out that 
‘there is any national party for a Restoration. The Chambers are not 
‘Rational ; neither are the 200,000 electors. The National Guards of 
Paris, being chiefly composed of shopkeepers, may think it their 
interest to join with the King and his Ministers in countenancing 
‘opinions more favourable to ‘social order,” than the march of Liberty 
—to the policy of the Juste Milieu, than that of the July Revolution. 
These men may talk about the exiled dynasty, but they will not, we think, 
incur the risk of overthrowing the existing one, for such a successor 
as Henny the Fifth. This Lours Puivir’knows ; and therefore, while 

€ persecutes the Republicans, he considers the Carlists, and those who 
profess .principles really Carlist, as harmless to his dynasty, and virtual 
Sppostars of his system. Sueb are our notions; but we admit that 


° P - Q. should know, much better than we do, what is actually 


passing in France. 





WHERE ARE WE IN FRANCE, IN JANUARY 1834? 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Paris, 28th January 1834. 

Str—WeE ARE MARCHING RAPIDLY TOWARDS A Resrdearion? Do not 
be startled—do not be incredulous—do not shake your head or raise your eyes, 
and imagine that I am dealing in hyperboles. Do not think that I inerely in- 
tend to say, that we are adopting the principles of the Restoration, or the policy 
of the Restoration—or the narrow-minded selfishness of the Restoration, or the 
extravagant expenditure of public money, so often and so justly condemned un- 
der the Restoration. No, no—I mean a great deal more than this—I do not 
speak of a quasi Legitimacy—or of a quasi Restoration to-day: but I 
speak of a bond fide restoration of the eldest branch of the House of Bourbon to 
the throne of France. Give me your attention—and listen to my facts. 

In November 1829, I addressed my first letter to the Morning Chronicle. If 
I recollect rightly (and I have a tolerable memory), I began my letter in these 
terms, *‘ We are marching rapidly towards a Revolution.” The talented and clo- 
quent editor of the Chronicle admitted the letter—but accompanied it by his 
doubts. Te was startled! The nervous proprietor would have given the world 
to have been able to find me out in my anonymous retreat (which ever since I 
have preserved), in order to beg me to be less ‘‘ decided” in my language, and 
more measured in my predietions. Proprietors of papers are nervous from prin- 
ciple. But I wrote on—the Revolution came—and then O. P. Q. was acon- 
juror!! He wasnosuch thing. His only merit was an acquaintance with hu- 
man nature—an intimate knowledge of all that is passing in the heart of French 
society—and a resolution to tell plainly and broadly all he thought, all he saw, 
and all he apprehended. If the Revolution of 1830 had been conducted as it 
was commenced, we should have had, by this time, a French Republic. But the 
* Orleanists” Jaid hold on the Revolution—the “ Doctrinaires” preyed on its 
vitals—the ‘ Juste Milieu” sucked its life-blood ;—and now, in January 1834, 
we are marching, and that with extreme rapidity, towards a Resroration. 

I shall not to-day occupy you with a “history of the Revolution of 1830.” 
It has been written by Cabot—and written by Berard—but it will likewise be 
written by O. P. Q. Nor am I to-day about showing. you how the conduct 
and measures of the Orleanists, Doctrinaires, and Juste Milieu, have tended to 
bring about the state of feeling which now exists. Those who have done me 
the honour to read, with any thing like attention, my correspondence with the 
Chronicle during the last four years, will know quite well, that I have told the 
people of Great Britain, and the people of France, that one of two consequences 
must result from the anti-national mode of the Governmeut, and the accession 
of Casimir Perier to office,—either the old Monarchy would vanquish the 
Revolution and the Republic—or else the Republic would vanquish the old 
Monarchy and the Orleanists, Doctrinaires, and Juste Milieuw We have 
now arrived at the point when we can clearly foresee the end which is first, at 
least, before us—and when Henry rue Firrn has more partisans among the 
French people (upon my word it is so) than the Throne of 1830!!!!! 

3efore, however, I proceed to present you with some startling and some im- 
portant truths—let me say one or two words as to the eventual destinies of 
France! ! Let it be imagined by no one, be he Whig or Tory—be he Radical 
or Utilitarian—let it be imagined by none, that Henry rue Fieri is to be 
“the end of all Revolutions”—and that France is to settle down under his 
“mild” and “ benignant sway!!” and that the old French Monarchy is to be 
the result—final! and glorious! ! of all the talents, eloquence, blood, treasures, 
sacrifices and sufferings, endured by this country for the Jast forty years. The 
end of the Catholic religion is to conduct its followers and faithful children to 
Paradise ; but still this Paradise of the Romanist must be attained through Pur- 
gatory!! So the end of all these commotions in France, will be the triumph 
of a cheap and representative Government in the form of a Narronat ReeusLic: 
but before we arrive at the goal we must pass through the jail—for we are all 
marching, and that with rapidity, rowarns A Restoration !! 

Do you think my introduction long? It could not be well shorter. -To ex- 
plain clearly what we mean to demonstrate, is the best way of being fully under- 
stood. Those who are Carlists and Royalists will seize hold of my letter and 
read it with transport. I know this. Poor fellows! let their joy be short. 
They will have their little day of life and gayety, ladmit—but France is essen- 
tially and irrevocably Republican. For a while these principles may be and 
will be kept in abeyance—but there they are, principles still,—aud one day, that 
which is now but a germ, or a bud, will be a fruitful, luxuriant, and expansive 
tree. 

WE ARE MARCHING RAPIDLY TOWARDS A Restoration! How dol 
prove this? Let ussee. The readers of the Spectator are, I am told, an en- 
lightened and a classical portion of the community. I am glad of this, because 
they will at once understand my sketch, and fill up for themselves my rough 
outline. My facts are too numerous to admit of my dilating on them—and they 
are too irresistible to be met by a mere off-hand denial. 

The eldest branch of the House of Bourbon is praised by the Ministers of 
Louis Philip—not merely in private (for in all private circles, Guizot and 
Broglie, Humann and their partisans, speak of the eldest branch with devotion 
and awe, love and veneration )—but in public also—in the Chamber of Deputies 
—at the Tribune—in the Chamber of Peers—-in written and prepared speeches 
before-hand—not delivered in the heat of the moment, but studiously arranged 
in the study or the boudoir, for the ears of the French Deputies! The Restora- 
tion is eulogized by Count Roy to a listening and applauding Peerage! as the 
most economical and well-regulated portion of French history. The Restoration 
is cited by M. Guizot as the period when Frenchmen enjoyed the greatest amount 
of true! and rational liberty!! I cite his words when I say this—and these 
words will not easily be forgotten. The Restoration is quoted by the Minister 
of Finance of Louis Philip as the basis or foundation of all financial measures and 
financial regulations—and when any plan of the Doctrinaires is enforced by them 
in the Chambers as particularly worthy of attention and respect, it is said ‘ this 
was done in the reign of Louis the Eighteenth”—and that is considered as a 
sure and certain passport. 

This conduct of the Ministers of the Royalty of 1830 is necessarily followed by 
the Deputies themselves. The pensions granted by the Restoration are preserved. 
The orders and distinctions established by the Restoration are lauded and re- 
tained. The old favourites of the Restoration are provided for. The Ministers 
of the Restoration are appointed to any office they may ‘ condescend ” to accept. 
The Ambassadors of the Restoration are now the Ambassadors of Louis Philip. 
The Men of July are treated with disdain, insolence, and scoffing. The Ber- 
ryers and de Lamartines of the Chamber are listened to with profound silence 
and deep respect—while the Pages, the Briquevilles, the Lafittes, aye—aye—and 
the Larayerres of the nation too, can barely obtain the right of speaking to 
uproarious bankers and enraged Doctrinaires. When only a few has since, 
Berryer, the Royalist, declared that with the liberty of the press a Government 
in France was impossible, the Centres applauded, smiled approbation, chuckled 
with joy—and some even cried  Brayo” in the impetuosity of their delight. 
But when Lafayette rose, a few days since, to demand for the Polish wanderers 
an asylum, pity, and generosity—the majority laughed outright—and M. 
d’Argout, the ex-friend of Charles the Tenth, made himself and his comrades 
right merry at the expense of those who had left the shores of the Vistula, 
rather than submit to the iron bondage of the Czar of the Arctic regions. 
And even yesterday—no further back than yesterday—when the Government, 
from fear, or from shame, or from: apprehension, proposed to the Chamber 
of Deputies to grant four pensions to the widows of Jourdan and Decaens 
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Daumesnil and Gerard—what did the Chamber do? Why, the pensions 
to the two former were granted—but those to the two latter were not. 
Soult, indeed, supported them all—but this he did as a soldier, and not as 
a Minister. He took good care to make the distinction. But why were the 

ehsions to the widows of Daumesnil aud Gerard refused? I will tell you— 

Jaumesnil, as the Governor of the Chiteau of Vincennes, had cpposed the Resto- 
tation—had refused to give up the keys of the citadel to the Allied forces 
—had threatened to blow up the whole fortress, and with it the Faubourg of 
St. Antoine at Paris, rather than yield—and had remained during the Resto- 
ration separated from a family he hated, and from a dynasty he could 
not tolerate. This was enough to secure the rejection of the pension, and it 
was refused. The case of Geranrp was yet more striking. I saw him on the 
Wepnespay, the second day in the great—yes, the truly great and truly memo- 
rable week of July 1880—arrive in the Rue de Ja Paix on horseback—head the 
mob—put to rout the soldiers of the Line—attack them in the Place Vendime, 
and compel them to yield their arms and even to join the people. [saw this— 
and multitudes saw it. This was a critical moment. The name of “ Gerard” 
was everywhere pronounced—and his conduct was afterwards ®followed by other 
officers. But Gerard led the way—and aided, therefore, in overthrowing that 
Government which had been imposed by foreign troops—and which had main- 
tained itself against the sensibilities and wishes of a whole population. Yet 
though Ge rard has died poor—theugh his widow has but an inadequate pension— 
and though to honour the Revolution of July that widow was entitled to the pro. 
tection and smiles of the Chamber—yet her pension was yesterday rejected by 
170 against 63—and the pension of Daumesnil’s relict in like manner refused by 
145 against 104; whilst the pension of Jourdan was carried by 213 against 883— 
and that of Deeaen by 190 against 86. You perceive, then, that Jourdan’s 
widow, who was dear to the Restoration, had her pension voted (justly, I admit) 
by 218-—Decaen’s widow’s pension (not offensive to the Restoration) voted by 
a few less, namely, 190—Daumesnil’s widow, obnoxious to the Restoration, be- 
cause her husband opposed the Allies and Louisthe Eighteenth, refused by 145— 
and Gerard’s widow,who represented the Revolution of 1830, refused her pension 
by the greatest number, viz. by 170!!! Yes! yes! we are marching rapidly 
towards a bond Jide Restoration. 

Tur Evecrors are imitating their Deputies—as the Deputies are imitating 
the Ministers of the Royalty of 1850. It is essential, however, that you should 
understand that the electors in France are a small body—a very small body— 
only two hundred thousand out of thirty-three millions of souls. The electors, 
then, are not France—-but they are rentiers—proprictors of landed and other 
property—are manufacturers and shopkeepers—and have a marked, a decided 
influence over those who depend on them as workmen, labourers, and apprentices. 
Well, then, it is a fact—and a fact which we should do ill to conceal—that the 
elections of Deputies during the past year have been Restoration elections. The 
men of July have been rejected. The men of the Doctrinaires have been ac- 
cepted. ‘ Order—Order”—has been the password at the Electoral colleges— 
and the Carlist and Royalist candidates have in very many cases been near] 
elected. In 1880 and 1831, the disciples and agents of the old regime hid them- 
selves in the vales of the rocks—and no darkness was too obscure for their sus- 
picious fears and alarmed consciences. But now it is just the reverse—now a 
candidate who declares himself Carlist is far better received by the monopoly of 
electors than one who declares himself a Puiiiot ; asd if any one should dare to 
show “the Cross of July” at his breast—or the riband oi the cross in his button- 
hole—he would hardly find in many colleges an elector to name and another to 
second his nomination. The Royalist electors in 1831—52—and a portion of 
1833—did not dare to go to the elections. They said, “* We shall be laughed 
at, spit upon, and made jest of—as belonging to an old and exploded faction ;” 
but now, the Gazette, the Renovateur, the Quotidienne, and the almost 
innumerable Royalist prints in the Departments which have sprung, up counsel 
the Carlists to hasten to the ballot; and, in spite of the oath of allegiance re- 
quired, to take that oath with a mental reservation—meaning all the time to 
insure the triumph of Henry the Fifth and Legitimacy. 

Turn from the electors to the National Guards—and_they also are marching 
with rapidity towards a Restoration. The King of Belgium, because he is a Re- 
volutionary King, or born of the Revolution of Brussels, was treated with neglect 
and contempt by the National Guards of Paris. The officers of the National 
Guards, elected by themselves, are no longer selected by the privates for their 
aptitude and military knowledge—but for their political opinions; and those 
who belong to the Revolution—who opposed the Restoration —who during six-. 
teen years of Jesuitical Government, remained in obscurity, preferring to eat 
their dry crust, and assuage their thirst with cold water, to serving a Govern- 
ment they despised, and a family imposed on them by foreign troops—are now 
once more sent back to their retreats—are now looked upon as dangerous men, 
because they have served the Revolution—and are now supplanted by those who 
praise Louis the Eighteenth as the best Monarch France ever knew—and speak 
of the Restoration as the period of national giory, prosperity, and honour!!! 
The officers of the National Guards are now en masse (I know there are ex- 
ceptions), all marching towards a Restoration!!! And then look at the 
Theatres!! pieces are there represented which in 1831 and 1332 would not, 
could not, have been performed—for the people would have torn up the benches, 
and insulted, nay, attacked the actors—so manifest are the allusions to Legitimacy 
and the eldest branch of the House of Bourbon. But now, Uenry the Fifth ap- 
pears really on the stage, and the boxes and galleries applaud the Restoration. 

Look at the print-shops! Nota 











ivicature of the eldest branch—but thou- 
sands of the Orleanist family! No purchasers of prints of the Citizen Royalty ! 
but thousands sold of Henry the Fifth—the sister of the young Prince—his 
‘good! !” mother—(what next ?)—and even the Duke and Dutchess of Angou- 
léme are sold on the boulevards by hundreds—whilst for months you may per- 
ceive the likenesses of the family of the new monarchy neglected and unsold. 

And then turn to the “ musie” and the “songs ” of France in January 1834! 
Do we hear the Marseillaise and the Parisienne! No—on the contiary, the 
licensed musicians in Paris are prohibited by the police from playing them—and 
even the little Savoyard lads, with their blind mice in their cages and their 
**hurdy gurdies” are commanded by Monsicur Gisquet not to sing or dance to 
any “but the genteclest of tunes!!!” or in other werds, to abstain from all airs 
which are Revolutionary!!! So the songs which are published no longer con- 
tain any appeals for libertty—for Poland—for Italy, so fair and yet so enslaved— 
but the romances speak of “ Henry "—of the “ absent ”—of the “ proscribed ” 
—and no “gentlewoman” or ‘girl of expectations” would dare, in society, 
to sing an air, or utter words which were ever known to be popular with, or 
admired by the mass of the nation. Believe me, Iam recording facts. I know 
what is passing in society. I neither live in a cellar nor a garret. [ know what 
is doing in the salons of the capital, as well as in those of the provinces—and I 
tell you that a ** Man of the Barricades ”—a ‘ Hero of July ”»—one who had 
‘taken any part in the Revolution of 1830”—would be ‘ scouted” from ‘ gen~ 
tee] society,” and might sue in vain for the hand of even the daughter of a cap- 
tain of the National Guards. 

I must close. I ought not to doso—but I must close. On some other day, 
when nothing of more immediate importance demands my notice, I will 
clude my proofs: but in the mean time you will, I think, admit—that already I 
have made out a prima facie case—and that we are marching, and that 
with rapidity, towards a Restoration. 

I am, Sir, very obediently yours, 





oO. P. Q. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


VARNING TO THE PEERS, AND THE MINISTRY. 

s¢ If the House of Lords with suicidal obstinacy resists the ends of reform in 
an obstinate opposition to the improvement of the national institutions, it wil] 
specdily cease to exist as an independent branch of the British Legislature ; 
and we do not hesitate to say, that the problem of its duration will be solved in 
the ensuing session of Parliament.” 

We picked up this pithy saying in the Morning Chronicle of 
Monday last. The article goes on to remind the Conservative 
Opposition of their grand mistake in opposing very moderate mea- 
sures of Parliamentary Reforin, and that they are answerable for 
the extent to which the Reform has been actually carried. All 
this is very true; and if the measures of next session should prove 
to be vigorous and substantial, well prepared and honestly intended 
we agree with our contemporary in the opinion, that to reject them 
would be hazardous in the extreme on the part of the Peers. But 
every man must see that it depends altogether upon the character 
of the measures introduced by Ministers whether danger to the 
Peerage will arise from their rejection. It might by possibility 
happen, that the most popular mode of proceeding which the Lords 
could adopt, would be to throw out every one of the bills which 
Earl Grey shall bring forward. We question whether they would 
not have raised themselves in public estimation by rejecting most 
of those which they suffered to pass last session. Tor they cer- 
tainly gained no credit by the grumbling and reluctant assent 
which they gave to the Irish Church, the East India, and Bank 
Charter Bills. They were continually showing their teeth, but 
only ventured to bite in one or two instances; and then, instead of 
being soundly beaten, were patted on the back. 
> The existence of the hereditary Peerage was seriously endan- 
gered by their rejection of the Reform Bill. Should they play the 
same game in reference to an equally efficient plan of Ecclesiastical 
or Corporation Reform, the imminent danger to their body would 
return. But we have no such apprehension cf Earl Grey and hig 
colleagues, as to induce us to think with the Chronicle, that the 
problem of the duration of the House of Lords will be solved in the 
ensuing session of Parliament: we are not afratd that the mea- 
sures to be brought forward will be of so decisive a nature as to 
make it suicidal in the Peers to throw them out! 

The policy of the Opposition, during the ensuing session, it is 
easy to conjecture. All good measures they will strive to emas- 
culate ; trusting to Earl Grey's fondness for his Order, and to the 
influence of the SrANLEY and Ricumonp portion of the Cabinet, 
to get them accepted in their mutilated condition. If they can 
succeed on two or three important points of this policy, the Grey 
Administration (they calculate) will be thoroughly despised 
throughout the country. Then would ensue the struggle between 
the Tories and the Radicals—the Whigs being out of office and 
hors de combat. The ultimate victory might, perhaps, rest with 
the Radicals: who would gain the first advantage, is indeed very 
doubtful. 

It is impossible not to be aware of the infinite importance to the 
Ministry of bringing forward such measures as will be acceptable 
to the Nation—not such as they deem it probable that the Conser- 
vatives will approve of. It may indeed be truly said, that the problem 
of the duration of the Whig Ministry will be solved in the ensu- 
ing session. They are not, apparently, quite aware of their posi- 
tion: by this day week, perhaps, they will have obtained a clearer 
light. They will be favoured with numerous intimations, we 
suspect, that having scrambled through the last session, they 
will be expected to walk steadily and without swerving through 
the next. That such may be their demeanour, is our earnest de- 
sire. This time last year, we gave unwelcome warning that they 
were on the wrong track—on the straight, broad path to unpopu- 
larity and disgrace. Before the termination of the session, very 
many of their supporters gave them unwilling votes; which they 
excused to themselves and their constituents by saying—next year 
matters will be differently managed, or we must give different 
votes. It will beseen very shortly whether Ministers will reform, 
and whether these gentlemen will keep their words. 








THE CORN LAWS OF PAST AND PRESENT TIMES. 
COMPENSATION TO THE MONOPOLISTS. 
Tit within the last hundred and fifty years, the laws passed by the 
British Legislature for regulating the trade in Corn seem to have 
been generally framed, however unskilfully, with a view to provide 
for all a sufficient supply of food at a moderate rate. But at the 
period of the Revolution, the Landed Aristocracy, having esta- 
blished their control over King and Commons, adopted a different 
system. The importation of wheat was prohibited when the home 
price was below 53s. 4d. per quarter, and a bounty of 5s. per 
quarter was granted on all corn exported, when the home price 
did not exceed 48s. This was done with the avowed intent of 
raising the price of corn. But the experiment failed; for the cul- 
tivation of grain being thus extended, its price was kept down. 
| The landholders, however, pocketed the bounty—the tax of 5s. 
per quarter which they imposed on the rest of the community. By 
| the tables annexed to the article on the Corn-laws in Maccut- 
| Locu’s Commercial Dictionary, it appears that from 1697 to 1766, 
| the quantities of wheat exported from England were very great,— 
| 





frequently reaching to four, five, six, and in one instance (1750) to 
| upwards of nine hundred thousand quarters. The bounties paid to 
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the exporter—that is, virtually, to the Jandewner—in the ten 
years from 1740 to 1751, exceeded a million and a half sterling. 
‘As the trade and population of the country inereased, the imports 
of wheat also inerersed; and it was thought advisable, in 1773, 
to pass a law by which foreign wheat was admitted on payment of 
a nominal duty of 6d. per quarter, whenever the price reached 
48s. The landholders, however, would not allow this law to stand 
lone. Accordingly, in 1791, they raised the price at which im- 
portation was allowed, to 54s.; and when the price fell below 50s., 
a prohibitory duty of 24s. 3d. was imposed. Even this did not sa- 
tisfy the landowning legislators; and a new Corn-law was passed 
in 1804, by which the duty of 24s, 3d. was to be levied on wheat, 
whenever the home price fell below 63s. This law was in force 
till 1815, when the famous Corn-bill was introduced by the present 
Earl of Rirox, by which sds. was decreed to be the minimum 
price at which wheat could be imported duty-free. The subse- 
quent history of Corn iegistation is familiar to the youngest of our 
readers. ; 

The brief sketch, which, following Maccu.tocn, we have given 
of the efforts of the landowners in former times to tax the rest of 
the community for their peculiar advantage, will suggest thé vast 
amount of the tax so levied. For nearly a century and a half, by a 
system of bounties when wheat was plentiful, and of prohibition or 
heavy import-duties when it was below the demand, the Landed 
Aristocracy have taken advantage of their political preponderance to 
extract mouey from the pockets of the other classes of their fellow 
subjects. So insatiable was their rapacity, that in May 1813, a 
Committee of the Fouse of Commons recommended a great increase 
of the price at which importation duty-free should be allowed, 
when the actual selling price of wheat was 112s.! : 

Upon the prineiple on which some statesmen and their tools de- 
fend Superannuatioss—namely, that because a man has enjoyed 
alarge salary for deing nothing for a number of years, he is en- 
titled to a retiring pension of proportional amount when the abo- 
lition of his sinecure office has become a matter of necessity,—upon 
this principle, the landowners of Eng!tand, now that their monopoly of 
bread is felt to be no longer tenable, may certainly call upon the Le- 
gislature to vote them some ten or twelve millions per annum, as 
a compensation for its loss. They may urge in favour of their de- 
mand, that they have a vested interest in the plunder of the people, 
having plundered them in one way or another to a very great ex- 
tent fora hundred and fifty years. The author of an article on 
this subject, in the Number of the Adinburgh Review just pub- 
lished, would seem to acquiesce in the force of thisargument. He 
considers the landowners, in the event of the abolition of the ex- 
isting Corn-laws, to be justly entitled to a reversionary payment, 
to be levied by a tax on the country at large, of about ten millions 
a year; in other words, he would impose an average duty of 5s. 
per quarter on all foreign grain imported into this couptry. He 
says, indeed, that about eight millions of the Poor-rates, and 
the Tithes reckoned at three millions, fall exclusively upon the 
land; and therefore that the owners of land ought to be recom- 
pensed for these extra burdens, by a tax on foreign grain of equal 
amount. This is a rather startling proposition, considering the 
quarter whence it emanates. Let us briefly examine its character. 

First, the landlords are to be remunerated for the cost of main 
taining the rural poor. But upon whom ought this burden to 
rest, if not upon the landowners, who first muke the poor-rates, by 
placing.a prohibition on the industry of the country, and then 
bring forward the mischief of their own making as the reason for 
its continuance? Take away the Corn-laws, and the poor—that is, 
the great body of the poor—will keep themselves. The Reviewer's 
proposition is liable also to another objection. He bases his caleu- 
lation, he fixes his rate of duty, upon the present amount of the 
poor-rates; thus allowing the landlords to profit enormously by 
their own wrong. By his plan of compensation, the greater the 
amount of poverty in the nation, the greater is to be the reward 

of those who have been the principal authors of it. And as his 
duty is to be fied, the landowner, not the nation, is to profit by 
the reduced cost of maintaining the poor, consequent upon the 
reduction of the protecting duty on corn. 

But the proposition for supporting a duty on corn asa compen- 
sation for Tithes, issomething still more monstrous. For years have 
the rational Reformers been impressing on the people, that there 
would be no justice in running in upon the Church as being sup- 
ported by the price of bread; because the fact was, that with the 
exception of a limited effect of comparatively small amount, arising 
from the operation of tithe on the inferior classes of land, the 
Church might be considered as standing in the position of owners 
of a certain definite proportion of the soil, handed down to them 
from a period at least eoeval with that of the lay proprietor. And 
now the Whig organ turns round and declares, that the tithes— 
which the landlord never had—ought to be paid for by the people of 
England, and made a present of to the landlords ; for to this the de- 
claration amounts. The direct tendency of this is to produce an 
invasion of the Church; to which the people are not at all ill 
inclined. The truth is, their leaders with some difficulty keep 
them back ; but if it be once settled that the tithe is to be paid 
for by the people, both the people and their leaders will be dis- 
posed to rush in upon the Chureh together. 

Every land proprietor purehased or inherited his land subject to 
the burdens of tithes and poor-rates: to relieve him of these 
burdens at the expense cf the rest of the community, would be a 
direct fraud upon them, for his dishonest advantage. We might as 
Well be taxedto pay the interest of the squireaxchy's bonds and mort- | 









gages, according to the suggestion of a sagacious correspondent . 
the Globe; who thus makes outa demand in favour of the landowners. 
against the nation, of twenty-nine millions per annum, and con- 
sequently claims a protecting-duty of 16s. per quarter on foreign 
grain; modestly adding, that the land people would be satisfied 
with this! ; 

But the Reviewer is not satisfied with his protection of an 
average duty of 5s. per quarter on grain; he maintains that the 
landowner ought to have a bounty upon exportation, equal to the 
duty on importation, whatever that might be. It seems a 
terrible waste of time, at the present day, to expose the injurious 
operation of bounties—especially bounties on the exportation of 
corn. But as the Reviewer seems to have been inoculated 
recently with this exploded doctrine, we take leave to recommend 
to his reperusal some remarks of Anam Smiru on this subject, 
and an excellent note by Mr. Maccuttocn, to be found at 
page 335 in the Fourth Volume of the Wealth of Nations. 
Among many other sound and sensible observations, he will find 
the following— 

“¢ Every bounty is objectionable, as producing an unnatural and fictitious dis- 
tribution of the national capital ; but a bounty on any manufactured commodity 
would not increase the quantity of labour required for its production, and, of 
course, would not permanently raise its exchangeable value. In this respect, a 
bounty which has for its object to encourage the raising of raw produce, is 
the most impolitic of any, inasmuch as it not only occasions a faulty distribution 
of capital, but also raises the cost of production, and consequently the real price 
of the articles produced.” 

The same note contains several other excellent reasons why 
“‘ the exportation of raw produce ought to be perfectly free ;~ but 
we think that what we have quoted, being the deliberate opinion 
of so well-informed a writer as Mr. Maccuttocg, will satisfy our 
readers of the utter impolicy of the proposition of the Edinburgh 
Reviewer. 

One word, however, on the general question of compensation. 
If it can be proved, that the land is in any one respect unfairly 
taxed, let us all assist it in obtaining relief, though not in the im- 
politic way recommended by the Reviewer. The common sense 
of the case is well and concisely put in the second resolution passed 
by the Anti-Corn-Law meeting held yesterday at the Crown and 
Anchor— 

‘That if the owners of land bear any undue proportion of the burdens of 
tha country, the taxes that press on them should be reduced; but that to at- 
tem pt to compensate them by a tax which amounts to the prohibition of industry 
and commerce by act of Parliament, is an impolicy to which no parallel cau be 
found in the history of barbarous nations.” 





INSTANCES OF MAGISTERIAL IGNORANCE AND 
OPPRESSION. 
A Liverroot journal furnishes some particulars of the proceed- 
ings at the Quarter Sessions recently held at Kirkdale in Lanca- 
shire. They are worth the attention of all who deem the 
administration of justice a subject of importance. 

“¢ Two decent-looking farmer lads were tried on the charge of stealing a piece of 
ham of very trifling value from a public-house at Huyton, on the occasion of a 
pigeon-shooting match. The prisoners denied solemnly that they had ever 
touched the ham ; and the evidence that they had taken it either in jest or earnest 
was very meagre. Several respectable persons gave them an excellent character 
as steady, honest, hard-working lads; and the Jury, without turning round in 
the box, acquitted them.” 

* Two men were brought all the way from Warrington, having been in confine- 
ment since the 27th of November last, on the charge of stealing an umbrella from 
a public-house. The men denied any intention of stealing the umbrella; which 
was exhibited in Court, and would have been dearly purchased at 1s. The 
Jury at once acquitted the poor fellows. The costs of this paltry prosecution 
are estimated at 82. or 10/., which the county will have the pleasure of paying.” 

** Another working man, was also brought from Warrington, having been in 
custody since the 15th of Octcber on the charge of stealing a spade ;_ which was 
likewise valued at Is., and was sold by the prisoner for that sum, He was 
acquitted at once, by direction of the Court.” 

This is tolerably well for one Sessions. The present week, 
however, has furnished another specimen of the mode in which 
the Great Unpaid employ their authority to fine and imprison his 
Majesty's subjects. The transaction to which we refer was made 
the subject of an application by Mr. H1u1, inthe Court of King’s 
Bench, on Monday last, for leave to file a criminal information 
against the offending Magistrate, who is in the commission for 
the county of Nottingham. The Court refused to grant the rule, 
on the ground thet it was not applied for in due time; but 
the circumstances ought not to be allowed to escape the notice and 
animadyversion of the public. 

** The affidavit on which the application was made, stated that a poor man,. 
named Edward Dennis, in August last went upon a piece of ground belonging 
toa Mr. Clark. He was there surprised by the gamekeeper of a Mr. Phillips, 
who laid an information against him for a malicious injury. He received asum- 
mons from the Magistrate; and when he appeared before him, no person was 
prepared to prove that the owner of the ground had sustained the least injury. The 
Magistrate, however, called him an old offender, and fined him 8l., and 19s. 
for costs. Uaving no money to pay, he was taken away by the constable and 
kept in custody. The man raised the money amongst his friends, and some days 
after went with his attorney to Mr. Clark, the owner of the ground. The latter 
said no part of the fine had been offered to him ; and if it had, he should not 
have taken it, as no injury had been done to his premises. The gamekeeper 
also admitted that the damage did not amount told. Some time after, the 
Magistrates issued a search warrant for the purpose of seizing poison, which it 
was said Dennis had purchased to poison dogs in his (the Magistrate’s) kennel. 











The house was searched, and no poison found. Dennis, after that transaction, 
met the Magistrate on horse-back ; and the latter rode up, flourishing his dog- 
whip, and accused him of attempting to poison his dogs. He said he oa infor- 
miution, and would have hii tried at Nottingham and transported, if it cost him 
1,000. This threat, however, was never executed.” 


It is a most grievous injustice to the poor, that there is no 
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cout of appeal to which they can resort for redi ess against such 
conduct as the Magistracy of England are daily guilty of. Lord 
MELBOURNE, the Home Secretary, who is generally supposed to 
be his Majesty's Minister for the superintendence of the Magis- 
tracy, declares that he has no power to interfere in behalf of the 
victims of their ignorance or malice. ‘Thus the poor wretches who 
were imprisoned in Lancashire, on the charges which we have 
stated above, go home with blasted characters, and probably ruined 
health, to curse a country where such oppression can be inflicted 
with impunity by the brutes and blockheads who are placed on 
what ought to be the bench of justice. 

The squires may care little for the sufferings of the labouring 
poor. But we should think that they cannot long remain indiffe- 
rent to the expense which the bad administration of the laws im- 
poses upon them. Unfortunately, while the jobbers on Grand 
Juries find their account in slurring over the extravagance of 
county expenditure, the details of it are in most counties hid 
fiom the inspection of the great body of rate-payers. The first 
check to the system of plunder and oppression combined, is eapo- 
sure. It will then be discovered, that to imprison two men at an 
expense of 8/. or 10/. to the county, on an ill-supported charge of 
stealing a shilling umbrella, and in the meanwhile to throw the 
cost of maintaining their families on the parish, is a most extra- 
vagant proceeding: and this consideration will tend to open the 
eyes of the majority of rate-payers to its imjustice. The next step 
will be to petition the Government for the appointment of compe- 
tent Magistrates, salaried and responsible. Until they obtain such, 
it is in vain to hope for a righteous adjudication of petty quarrels, 
and the infliction of punishments proportioned to the guilt of 
offenders. 

The consequences which must ensue, and in facet have arisen, 
from the petty tyranny of the Unpaid Provincial Magistracy, are 
fearful. The combination against thrashing-machines, the spread 
of incendiarism, aad the savage exultation which a burning stack- 
yard causes among the peasantry in many of what were once the 
most submissive districts of the country, “are hints as good as 
sermons or as rhymes.” 





THE VOCAL CONCERTS. 

Tue second concert was on last Monday night. We were agreeably 
surprised (no previous announcement having been made of her in- 
tention) to sce the Dutchess of Kenv, with her daughter, enter 
the Royal box just before the performance began. Their appear- 
ance was, evidently, unexpected by the audience ; from whom they 
received a cordial greeting; and “God save the King” was given 
out, con amore, by the whole band. ‘The selection was as follows. 

1. Full Anthem, “ O clap your hands,”...... 

2. Glee, “ Come, gentle zephyr,” 

3. Cantata, Mr. Brauam, “ David’s Lament,” 









4. Madrigal, “Stay, Corydon,” WILBYE. 
5. Quintetto, “ Sento, o Dio,’’.. Mozart. 
6. Air, Miss Masson, “ My father! HANDEL. 
7. Gle \s on a summer's day,” ........6- 1.S. Samira. 





8) Psalm, “O bless thé Lord,” 2.66.00 c ecces Frsca. 
9. Concertante (Wind Iustruments)........ IK. ROMMER. 


10. Glee and Chorus, “ Fill me, boy,”........+ 
ll. Air, Mr. Honrncastrie, “There the brisk 
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Gparkling,”.....cesesses secesece « TIANpDEL. 
12. Glee,“ O I could BOR esccccaseicevsic we ONUDEs 
13. Canzonet, Mr. Brana,“ Come away,”... Lord BurGgurrsn. 
14. Madrigal, “ All creatures now,”.........65 BENNETT. 


15. Quartetto, “ Alziam gli evviva,”........... C. M. von WEBER. 
16. Canzonet, Miss Woopyarr, “ Now the 
dancing sunbeams,”........ REY TER Re ITAYDN. 
17. Glee, “ Now the bright morning star,”’..... GREVILLE. 
13. Chorus, “To Rome’s immortal hero,” ..... Mozarr. 


GreEENE's fine Anthem was set forth with great power, and its 
effect considerably increased by an occasional subduing of the 
voices. Of the Glees, No. 7 was the most effective, and the best 
sung: we expected the encore with which it was followed. No. 2 
isa composition of great vocal beauty; as well as No. 12, written 
by a worthy disciple of Dr. Cooke. Mr. Greviiir’s Glee was 
not well sung: we missed our favourite little Howr. The Songs 
(save one) were all excellent. ‘ David's Lament” is the peculiar, 
the exclusive property of Branam and Linpiry. Three delight- 
ful Songs of Hanpet have already been dragged from cold obli- 
vion this season; and, of these, none has given us more pleasure 
than the one selected for Miss Masson. It is full of strong and 
varied expression, and therefore eminently suited to her powers. 
This lady has the physical*and mental ability to cope with Han- 
DEL's most impassioned songs, and to make them speak home to 
the heart. She boldly ventures upon her own reading, unfettered 
by the training of that school which has lowered tueir character by 
degrees into one of mere insipidity. Our ears have so long been 
accustomed to this cold correctness, that fools begin to prate about 
HAnpe t's dulness. How common is the remark that Mrs. —— 
or Miss —-- sang such or such a song of TLANnpeEt’s “delight- 
fully,” when the whole merit of the performance has resolved itself 
into singing in time andtune. Two excellencies, unquestionably, 
but only two. We demand, in addition, the soul, the spirit, which 
Hanpvet could only suggest to the singer, not supply. Miss 
Masson felt every sentiment of the song, and made her auditors 
feel it. We could have dispensed with a few turns, &c. “alla 
moderna ;" and the (perhaps unconscious) propensity to indulge in 
these, is the only error which this lady has to guard against. In 


all that relates to the meaning, character, and effect of a song, she 
may safely follow the impulse of her own good sense and good taste. 

Mr. Horncast.x's song from the same opera (Hercules) is in 
Hanpxi's lighter aud more sparkling style. It was excellently 
sung. 


_ Miss Woopvarr made a most successful debut in Haypn’s 
Canzonet. She has a voice of great sweetness and compass; and 
the graceful style in which she sang this charming air, cora- 
manded the deserved compliment of an encore. This young lady 
will be an important acquisition to the Society. 

The principal novelty of the coucert was Fesca’s Hundred-and- 
third Psalm; a composition which, though well known on the 
Continent, has never been heard in this country. It discovers 
great vocal and instrumental power, and some novel and very 
striking effects. The third movement, especially, im which the 
Voices are singing a chorale in unison, while, between each 
phrase, the brass instruments, by a few unexpected chords, lead to 
new harmonies, was powerfully impressive. The last movement 
is a noble specimen of fugal writisg. Nothing is more creditable 
to the Society than the production of these classical works; espes 
cially as they are excluded from every other concert in the Metro- 
polis. 

The Madrigals were encored, of course; and the bias of the au- 
dience was again evidently towards the English school. We trust 
this ‘will not effect the exclusion of any music that is good, to 
whatever country it may belong. We protest against all musical 
intolerance; and were rather disappointed, that in a selection of 
so much beauty, the school of Italy should have been entirely for- 
gotten. PatsteLio, Crmarosa, and Saccutni, are banished from 
the Operahouse: let them find an oceasional welcome in these con- 
certs. They deserve it. Mrs. Se@utn sang the principal soprano 
in the animating finale to the first act of Huryanthe with great 
success; and the Quintetto (No. 5) was most effectively given. 
But these pieces (it is hardly necessary to remark) are not of 
Italian growth. ‘ These should ye have done, yet not have left 
the others undone.” 

A joke was played off, at the expense of poor Lord BurGuerRsH; 
for which, we fear, his Lordship will hardly forgive Bkanam and 
the other parties concerned. The wicked rogues, by way of show- 
ing up a specimen of modern fashionable vocal music, ruthlessly 
seized an air of the noble Lord's, and placed it side by side with 
the plebeian compositions of Werner, Hanpet, and Mozart. 
We were at first inclined to laugh at the joke, but, alas! laughing 
soon gave way to yawning. 

There was a characteristic manifestation of pleasure from two 
conspicuous persons in the room, which could not fail to have been 
noticed by many of the auditors. Branam was in the orchestra 
from first to last, singing in every madrigal and chorus with the 
zeal of a young enthusiast. Those who know his orchestral ha- 
bits, will be aware that very few concerts have, now, the power of 
thus engaging his attention. An equally marked expression of 
pleasure, though of a very different kind, was displayed by our 
future Qugen, at the performance of the Madrigals. Was the 
young Princess aware that one of the compositions which seemed 
so much to delight her, was written in honour of Et1zaBeru, 

*¢ Queen of all Queens renown’d?” 
Let her meditate on this faect—that Erizanets, who patronized 
the English musician, is yet celebrated in the strains of W1LBYE, 
Bennett, and Mortry; while those of LANirERE, GRAgu, and the 
herd of foreign artists who were cherished by her successors, to 
the exclusion of their own subjects, have utterly perished. 








THE LENT ORATORIOS, 

Tue proper authorities have interfered to prevent any more such 
disgraceful exhibitions as took place last year. More were in pre- 
paration; and, after having seen the miracles of the Old Testa- 
ment burlesqued on the stage, and Moses and Aaron exhibiting 
themselves in song and dance, we should not have been surprised 
at Graun’'s Tod Jesu having been turned into a dramatic spec- 
tacle, concluding with a display of the Crucifixion, or a theatrical 
representation of Sponr’s Last Judgment. 





NEW MUSIC-HALL. 

WE were invited the other day to a private opening of this new 
temple of Apollo; occupying part of the extensive premises of 
Mr. Wornvum's pianoforte-manufactory in Store Street, Bedford 
Square, and constructed solely with reference to musical habi- 
tancy. Its dimensions are—s0 feet in length, 37 feet in breadth, 
and from 37 to 50 feet in height. The orchestra, which is a fix- 
ture, appears to be conveniently constructed with reference to the 
display of an instrumental band, and is of smaller extent than that 
of the Hanover Square Rooms. Behind and above it, is a kind of 
reflector, intended to assist in conveyiag musical sounds to the re- 
mote corners of the room. The walls, as well as every thing within 
them, are at present undecorated: there is nothing which can ab- 
sorb or hinder the transmission of sound, but every thing to facili- 
tate its propagation; and, hence, we have no doubt that a band of 
the same size would produce a more powerful effect in this building 
than in any other concert-room in London. Three rows of boxes 
front the orchestra, and over these is a gallery. We experimented 
upon the room in various places; and we are bound to say, that in 
no music-room of the same size has the architect so completely 
achieved his purpose. The slightest inflections of the voice are 
not only audible, but distinct and full even at the remotest corner 
of the gallery. The room is said to be capable of holding one 
thousand persons: we doubt this, unless they were packed like the 
Livery in a crowded Common Hall; but it is large enough to hold 
most audiences, and large enough for comfortable hearing. 
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The concert was not worth particular notice as a performance. 
We presume most of the singers and players were amateurs; and 
we were not able to derive much entertainment from hearing 
young ladies and gentlemen try their inexperienced voices upon 
*< Di tanti palpiti,” “ Bell’ imago,” and other hacknied pieces of 
the same school. 





CHINESE PUFFING. 


Tue following is quoted in the newspapers of the week, as a literal 
translation of a Chinese inkmaker’s shop-bill. 

* At the shop Shun-wang—very good ink—fine, fine, ancient shop—grand- 
father, father, and self make this ink—fine and hard, very hard,—picked out, 
very fine and black, before now,—sell very good ink, prime cost very high. 
This ink is very heavy,—so is gold. No one makes like it. Others who make 
ink, make it for money and to cheat; Lonly make it fora name. Plenty of gen- 
tlemen know my ink. My family never cheats, alivays bears a good name. I 
make ink for the Son of Heaven, and all the Mandarins round. All A-kwan- 
tsae’s (gentlemen) must come to my shop, and know my name!” 

There is a frankness and sincerity in the style of this puff, 
which recommend it to one’s belief. If it is a lie, it is a plain, 
straightforward lie, honestly told. It reads like Consert’s praise 
of himself, which the writer at any rate puts faith in. There is 
a touch of poetry in it, too; and genuine professional gusto. 
“This ink is heavy—so is gold” reminds one of the grandiloquence 
of SrerNe’s Barber in praise of the buckle of his wig,—‘ dip it 
in the ocean, it will stand;” and of the bootmaker, who being 
praised for the exquisite workmanship of a curious boot, rejoined, 
“Sir, I made it in a moment of enthusiasm.” The tradesman 
peeps out, however, in the depreciation of his fellow ink-makers ; 
who doubtless decry all others with equal confidence. In sub- 
stance, indeed, the puff pretty much resembles an English 
shopkeeper’s of the present day: the “fine, fine, ancient shop 
—erandfather, father, and self—I make ink for the Son of 
Heaven, and all the Mandarins "—reminds one of the “ extensive 
premises “—established in 1789—Manufacturers to the King and 
Royal Family, &c. Let us see how one of ATKINsON’s adver- 
tisements of his “ Old Brown Windsor Soap” would look ina 
Chinese dress. 

« At the shop Old Bond Street—very good soap. Fine, large, spa- 
cious shop—grand, very grand—bright with many mirrors—dazzling to 
behold. Selfand brother make this soap—fine and hard, very hard—very 
old and brown. This soap is hard and smooth—so is ivory. Itis fragrant 
with balsamic herbs—sweet as a nosegay—detergent and emollient— 
soothing, very soothing, like curd of almonds. It makes the com- 
plexion beautiful, white and pure as alabaster. It is delicious to use— 
soft, very soft to the tender infant’s skin, and the cheek of beauty. No 
other is like it. Many, not all, who make soap, are ignorant and mer- 
cenary: they make it for money and to cheat: they use foul matters— 
lime, and kelp, and hot, drying oils, rank and strong—they make it 
brown with umber, at a cheap rate—bad, very bad—it makes the young 
to look old and wrinkled—the fair skin becomes yellow. Their soap 
is not old, but new—new and not sweet. I make pure soap, good and 
well made—prime cost very dear. Land my brother never cheat—we 

are well known and responsible. Many ladies know my soap—mothers 
and maidens use it, and speak in its praise—infants love it. All Ex- 
quisites (fashionable dandies) must come to my shop, and use my soap.” 





GOVERNMENT PATRONAGE OF THE CHURCH 
IN SCOTLAND. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
London, 31st January 1834. 

Sin—I call your attention to a paragraph in this evening’s Globe ; in 
which the example of Sir Roserr PEEL, inregard to the distribution 
of the Church patronage of Scotland, is held up as worthy the imitation 
of the Government. Now there never was a greater delusion than this 
crying up of this odd card of the Tory pack for his conduct in the mat- 
ter referred to. ‘There is no doubt that he gave up—so far, however, 
only as country parishes were concerned—the practice which prevailed 
before his time, of appointing only such persons as were recommended 
to him by the Lord-Lieutenant or Member for the County: but ¢o 
whom did he give the recommendation ? Why, to the very persons who, 
under the corrupt system, had the right of election of that Member,— 
to the owners of the paper votes, the proprietors of the valued rent of 
the parish. The people got nothing by this alteration; nor did it 
give the slightest additional security for the choice of a person fit for 
the holy office, or agreeable to the parishioners over whom he was 
placed. It was a mere change in name, not in substance or effect; 
and the best proof of that would be found in a comparison of the politi- 
cal opinions of those who were appointed under it. 

Ithink it of some consequence to put the Globe right on this point; 
because I have observed lately a great disposition to approximate 
towards the wily statesman referred to, by crying him up on all occa- 
sions, and preparing the way for a coalition. ‘The idea makes me sick. 
The stomach of the country could not digest such a nauseous meal. It 
would vomit the whole concern, Lord Grey, Whigs and all, were they 
to administer such a dose. Scorvs. 





It appears that flour is 72 2-5ths per cent. dearer in London than at 
Paris; and that with the sum of 2. 10s. a man may buy 483lb. of fine 

our at Paris, whereas with the same sum he can only buy 280]b. in 
London. The price of wheaten bread of the first quality at Paris 
1s 1] sous per 4lb. French weight; which is less than 43d. tor the loaf 
of 4lb. English weight. The price of bread of the second quality is 
8 sous per. 4lb. English weight ; which is less than 33d. the loaf 4Ib. 
English weight. The flour at Paris is greatly superior in quality to 
the London flour; and, indeed, there is not a capital city in Europe in 


bir both flour and bread are of so indifferent a quality as in London. 
— Times. 
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TORRENS ON WAGES AND COMBINATION, 


Cotonet Torrens is well known as an able and thoroughly-in- 

formed political economist. He is also distinguished as an active 

and attentive senator, whose views are always well-considered, 

and for the most part sound, but whose speeches, however con- 

vincing, are frequently too refined and abstract for the ignorantly 

impatient assembly he has to address. 

His essay on Wages and Combination forms part of “an 

extensive work on the financial and commercial resources of 
the country, which the author has been some time preparing.” 

The present aspect of affairs has induced him to publish the ‘ chap- 

ters on Wages, and on the effects of Combinations for regulating 

them,” in order to bring the principles which govern the rate of 
wages fairly before the operatives, and to show the practical effects 

to which combinations in a country cireumstanced as England is 

must lead. He commences by a plain and rather new definition 

of “labour” and “wages.” He proceeds to investigate the na- 
ture of wages, and the causes which regulate their amount. Here 
he states, that both wages and profits consist of what remains 
after discharging the primary cost of production; wages being at 
their maximum when the labourer gets the largest possible share 

of the produce, and at their minimum when he can procure no 

more than will enable him to live according to the custom of the 

country and continue his race. He next endeavours to trace the 

effects which would flow from a universal combination of masters 

to depress wages; and shows, by examples—1l. That such com- 

bination is morally impossible. 2. That to render it effectual, all 

masters must universally run counter to “the universal desire of 
bettering our condition, * which is in reality one of the causes of 
all wealth, and instead of using their increased profits to increase 

their riches (as in this case a demand for labour would arise 

which must lead to a rise of wages), spend them all unproduc- 
tively: whilst all non-productive classes—all landlords, annui- 

tants, monied capitalists, and distributors of every class—must not 
only refrain from embarking their capital in productive business, 
notwithstanding the rise of profits which this iniquitous procced- 
ing would have created, but the influx of foreign capital must be 
forbidden by statute. After disposing of the effects of combinations 
on the part of the masters, he proceeds to consider the results which 
would follow a combination by workmen, under three circum- 
stances—1. In.a country not dependent upon foreign markets ; 
where he concludes that a combination may raise wages 
to their maximum (does not the healthy competition of 
the employers so raise them?) provided the labourers do not in- 
crease in a greater proportion than the work to be done. 2. Ina 
country depending upon foreign markets for the disposal of part 
of its manufactures. Here he shows, that a forced rise of wages, 
beyond the limit determined by foreign competition, enables the 
stranger eventually to drive us out of the market, and soon alto- 
gether deprives of wages the class of labourers dependent upon 
the foreign consumers, and permanently lowers wages throughout 
the kingdom. 3. Ina country possessing any superiority in par- 
ticular manufactures, such as a cheap supply of the raw material, 
he conceives wages may be raised within the limits of such supe- 
riority ; as, thus far, no exertions of the foreigner can injure us, 
and the rise does not act mischievously at home, the increased 
price of the goods being paid for by the stranger. An advantage 
of which the English operatives are deprived by the Corn-laws, 
which cut both ways, limiting our market abroad, and raising the 
ptice of food at home. Having thus dismissed the subject of 
wages, he settles Mr. Fir_pen’s scheme for reducing the hours 
of labour by one fourth. A precious project !—which is treated 
with too much respect; for its object, on the very face, is to de- 
crease by one fourth the productiveness of industry, and in an 
equal ratio the field for the employment of capital and labour: it 
would in fact be analogous to a natural curse which should render 
the country less fruitful by one fourth. The last points which 
Colonel Torrens discusses are— whether the farmer's profits 
would be reduced by a fall in the price of food; or whether the 
abolition of the Corn-laws would work mischief both to employers 
and labourers, by contracting the home market in a greater de- 
gree than it extended the foreign market. He decides both cases 
in the negative. 

It will be seen from this descriptive analysis, that the subjects 
discussed are neither few nor unimportant. They are, however, 
very satisfactorily handled in little more than a hundred pages. 
The style is perspicuous, and frequently foreible. The opinions are 
sound, the arguments convincing, and the conclusions logical. 
But many of the reasonings being put in the arithmetical form, 
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‘for the sake of clearness, they may perhaps appear to “ practical 
men” somewhat abstract, and without a sufficient allowance for 
existing countervailing causes, which are frequently the cireum- 
stances that sway the actions of men. To the student in political 
economy, and indeed to every one accustomed to mental investi- 
yation, the work will seem strikingly clear; but though anybody 
might easily comprehend it, the class to whom it is more im- 
mediately addressed would perhaps require a greater plainness in 
the directly argumentative parts. The foundation of the whole too 
might have been laid, advantageously, upon a broader and 
more palpable basis. Every economist, indeed, will s2e that 
Colonel Torrens thoroughly understands the doctrine of wages 
and profits, and the laws which regulate their origin, declension, 
and fall: but perhaps (we speak with some degree of hesitation) 
an operative, who had little or no skill in this part of economical 
science, would have attimes a difficulty in following the author, 
at all events without more thought than he might feel disposed to 
bestow, Yet this part of the subject was all-important, and surely 
admitted of popular exhibition. Let us, with the Colonel’s good 
assistance, try. 





What is the original cause of wages and profits? It may be 
answered with truth—The bounty of Nature; or in other words, 
the productiveness of the field on which industry is employed, 
Taking our illustration from agriculture, as the simplest and at 
the same time the most important of employments, it is obvious, 
that if cultivation is to be permanently carried on, the indispen- 
sable expenses of production must be paid. Seed must be re- 
served; the cattle must be fed; the implements of agriculture 
must be repaired, and in time replaced; manure must be procured; 
and the drains, fences, &c. kept up. The surplus which remains 
after defraying these outgoings. is, under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances, wages and profits. In new countries, where fertile 
land is cheap and plentiful, this fund is very large, and wages and 
profits very high; whilst rent, in strictness, being non-existent, and 
taxes merely nominal, the labourer and the capitalist divide the 
whole. As population increases, it becomes necessary to draw the 
supplies of food, which govern its price, from an inferior soil. The 
owners of the best land can now procure a rent for their farms; the 
amount of which is measured by the difference between their pro- 
duce and that of the least fertile land in cultivation. Agricultural 
industry having become less productive, there remains less surplus 
produce to divide between the employer and his workmen: one or 
both must, therefore, take a less share. If, as is most prebab’e, 
eapital has increased faster than labourers, the competition of capi- 
talists reduces profits, whilst wages remain nearly stationary. As 
population goes on increasing, it becomes necessary to cultivate 
soils still less fertile: at each successive step, rents rise, even 
if heavy taxes do not make their appearance: at each successive 
step, agricultural industry becomes less productive,—that is, the 
surplus remaining to be divided between master and man becomes 





less ; profits sink lower and lower; and though wages may decline | 


more gradually, yet as the greater number of people is the cause 
of the decreased productiveness of agriculture, the competition of 
labourers will speedily compel their reduction. Iu the meantime, 
manufactures have begun to spring up; and after a while, their 
production may be enormous, looking at the quantity of the com- 
modity, but scanty measured by food, or by those inlispensable 
articles of necessity, in the preparation of which food is the 
chief clement of cost. Various causes may retard this declen- 
sion fora while. Improved communications may lessen the cost 
of transporting commodities; improvements in agriculture, or 
in agricultural tools and imp!ements, may enable a greater produce 
to be drawn from the same soil ; or, by long training, the lnbourer 
may work better and work harder than before.* But it is obvious, that 
if a nation were altogether confined to its own soil for its supplies 
of food, the time must come—supposing population should con- 
tinue to increase — when rents will rise to a maximum, and 
both wages and profits must sink to a minimum. in the case 
of wages, this minimum is easily determinable: it cannot 
be less than will enable a man to exist and bring up a 
family. Wages have perhaps reached this point in Ireland; as 
rents have reached their maximum in thatcountry. The minimum 
that a capitalist will be content to receive for the trouble and risk 
of employing his capital, is not so easily settled: but as millions 
are risked and lost on the chance of a very moderate percentage, 
-and as (significant fact!) the new Joint Stock Banking Company 
‘offers only two per cent. for deposits for not less than three months, 
it is probably near that point in England. 
It may be thought that we have taken a limited view of pro- 
duction, having said nothing of manufactures. No one truth, 
however, is better established than that, all things considered, 
profits are equal. If much is to be gained in agriculture, no one 
will embark in trade or manufactures, unless he gets an equal, or, 
should the business be less pleasant or less creditable than farm- 
ing, a greater profit. On the other hand, no one would cultivate 
the soil if he could get much more by manufactures or trade. 
Agriculture, commerce, or manufactures, may each be said to be 
a test of money profits; but the first is usually chosen, as its pro- 
cesses are more simple, more uniform, and the pursuit is more ex- 
tensive, than those of any other single trade. 
® We incline to believe, that improvements anda greater capability of bearing labour, 
would neutralize the pressure arising from the decreasing fertility of soil, if industry 
had a fair tield and no favour. This, however, it nowhere possesses, Despotic 
governments, restraints, prohibitions, and protections, or enormous taxation imposed 
upon the many for the benefit of the few, have, either singly or combined, deranged 
industry in every country, ’ 
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It may also be said, that, without any reference to the doctrines 
of wages and profits, the workman in manufactures produces 
largely, and is entitled to a greater share of the produce than he 
gets. There is good reason for supposing that the persons who 
use this argument, either wilfully or ignorantly overlook the ex- 
perses which must be paid before there is any production to divide, 
They see an article to which their hands have given the last form, 
and they cry, We have produced that. They put out of view the 
cost of keeping machinery and buildings in repair, and of even- 
tually replacing them. They will not consider, or they do not 
know—perhaps, indeed, no one could accurately compute—the 
number of persons besides themselves who have claims upona 
single piece of mixed goods. The parties who grew, prepared, and 
transported the silk, the cotton, the dyes, the gums—who furnished 
the fuel and vehicles by which the indispensable materials were pre- 
pared and transported, as wellas those who providedthe implements 
of manufacture—are clearly all entitled to a share. If the inhabi- 
tants of Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, the dwellers under 
the earth, and the sojourners on the great waters, who have in 
any way contributed to the production of a commodity, were to 
come bodily forward and claim their share, the mere finisher would 
find marvellously little remaining out of his production; and would 
see—perhaps own—that his master’s profits were not so great as 
he had fancied. Even if this profit were abandoned to him, its 
help would be very small. He could not eat his production, he 
could not drink it, he could not turn it into a house. How would 
he manage to exchange it, and for what? It is not a deficiency 
of cottons, or silks, or cunning works in brass and iron, under 
which we labour ; it is a deficiency of food—the foundation of all 
comfort and of all production, and by which the real value of all 
manufactured goods must be measured. Precious things might 
become more plentiful than those we have just mentioned, without 
really bettering our condition. Pearl-banks richer than any yet 
existing might miraculously spring up on every shore above low- 
water-mark ; every hundred might be astounded by a counterpart 
of Sinbad’s Valley of Diamonds; and, richer than the fabled El 
Dorado, every brook might bear down large lumps of pure gold; 
yet, in the emphatic language of Scripture, “all this would avail 
nothing,” so long as a grasping and selfish “ Order” stands be- 
tween a nation and its daily bread. The board of our workhouses 
might be covered with golden plate, the brows of our paupers 
might be bound with diamond tiaras; yet, so long as food was 
scarce and dear—so long as our rulers refused to allow these pro- 
ductions to be exchanged for corn and meat—so long would the 
bulk of the people be miserable, and the middle classes uneasy. 

One practical conclusion from all this is, that combinations can 
never work good; although Colonel Torrens seems to infer that 
they sometimes may. Their general existence would appear to be 
a symptom of disease in the economical body ; for competition, ina 
healthy state of things, will always secure their fair reward to 
every class of producers or distributors. It is possible, indeed, to 
conceive a case where the net produce remaining to be divided be- 
tween capitalist and operative may be great, yet the share of the 
labourer be very small. This, however, can only happen where 
the lawless state of society renders property insecure, or where 
labourers—a scarcely possible case under such cireumstances—- 
have increased faster than capital. But neither evil is to be reme- 
died by forcible combinations. Wherever capital is plentiful— 
(and all who remember the millions upon millions that have been 
squandered in loans and bubbles, who look around them and see 
the millions that have been sunk in Waterloo Bridges, in canals 
or docks or railroads, and the millions that are ready to be invested 
in any scheme which prom‘ses a fair dividend, will be convinced that 
in England it is superabundant)—the competition of capitalists 
will sink profits to the lowest and raise wages to the highest prac- 
ticable point. Any attempt by combination to get beyond this, 
can only end in the ruin of the combiners. Putting the pride and 
passions of the masters out of the question, self-interest will induce 
them to withdraw their capital from these businesses, and cither 
to invest it in securities without risk and trouble, or transport it to 
other countries, and there carry on their industrious undertakings; 
whilst the misguided workmen will discover, that they must first 
endure the distress of famine, and then be driven to compete with 
the other labourers of an already overstocked market, and thus 
permanently reduce wages still lower than they are. Any scheme 
for bettering the condition of the operatives by Factory Bulls or 
Eight-hours Labour projects, must effect still worse results: 
they will reduce the production of that which we now exchange, 
by a roundabout process, for food, Any plan for an equal di- 
vision of land or rents (and such plans have been gravely 
suggested), would be equally useless. The existence of high 
rents, when arising from a deficient production of food, is of 
itself a proof of too large a population in proportion to the soil. 
Great as the incomes of individuals may seem, they would be un- 
felt if divided amongst the people; whilst the mere attempt to 
compass the division would bring dbout a civil war, or drive from 
the country every person possessing the means of quilting it; and 
leave the masses, after a short saturnalia, without capital, without 
employers, without directive skill—a numerous people with all the 

savage's wants, but without his powers of supplying or enduring 
them. 

Then is there no remedy for these evils? Is there no other 

practical conelusion to be reached, than that combinations to lower 
wages will only work evil? It would be hard if there were not; 





















for political economy, rightly understéod, is the most practical of § 
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sciences. The conelusicn to which it points is—to extend the 
field for the employment of capital and labour, and to increase the 
productiveness of industry.. At home, it is clear, no means exist 
of doing this; but “there is a world elsewhere.” The sterility of 
the uncultivated soil in Great Britain will keep profits low ; let us 
try what they would be if measured by the returns to industry 
from the primeval soil of the valley of the Mississippi, or of the 
plains of Russia and Poland. We have already hinted at the 
remedy for low wages and scanty profits: it may be told in a sen- 
tence—ABOLISH THE Corn-LAws. If workmen are wise, they 
will combine w7th their employers, against the practical advocates 
of low wages, low profits, and dear food. 

The Corn-laws, however, though perhaps the foundation of our 
derangements, is not the only cause ; and neither in justice to the 
landlords nor to the people should the abolition of the Bread-tax 
be the sole change. But we must postpone the consideration of 
the other fetters upon industry till next week. 


CRABBE'S LIFE. 
Tus yolume might have been truly entitled the Life of a Good 
Man. Distinctly, though not very forcibly or effectively, there is 
here brought before us the character of the man Craspe; but 
we see little of the genius of the poet. We hear of him asa 


lover; as an unwilling student of medicine, with insufficient 
meaus; and afterwards as acountry practitioner, with very scanty 


practice: occasionally we catch passing views of the distress he 
underwent, of the rebuffs he experienced as a literary ad- 
venturer in London; and we are told enough of naked facts to 
feel assured that those distresses must have been bitter and 
poignant: yet never, from the time he first left home as an ap- 
prentice to a village apothecary—half surgeon half farmer—till he 
was introduced to public notice through the discriminating patron- 
age of Burks, does he appear to have morally failed in any part 
he was called upon to play. When, through the great orator’s 
friendship, he had acquired the opportunity of distinguishing him- 
self as a poet—had been ordained a clergyman, and was appointed 
chaplain to the Duke of RurLanp, with apartments and a cover 
at the table—his native simplicity of character, and his unbending 
integrity, never forsook him. To select a small, but striking in- 
stance—many a glass of salt and water was he doomed to swallow 
at the table of his patron, for refusing the Tory toasts of that boon 
companion. 

When he left Belvoir Castle, for two poor livings, and a wife (let 
us say, in parenthesis, it was his first love), he appears in an 
equally amiable light, whether considered as a husband, a father, 
or a parish priest. In the last two characters, indeed, he seems to 
have been a pattern man. His thorough simplicity of character 
endeared him to children, and rendered him in turn partial to their 
company: perhaps, too, he delighted to study them: it was not, 
therefore, Likely that he should be otherwise than paternal to his 
own. Asa minister, whether in the country or subsequently at 
Trowbridge, his conduct was most exemplary; his duty was the 
first consideration to which every thing else—pleasure, friends, 
composition—gave way. His house and his hand were always 
open, to the extent of his means. In the country, he found the 
benefit of his early medical studies; being enabled to act as physi- 
cian, and sometimes even as accoucheur to his poorer parishioners, 
ina place where professional advice was scarce. So attentive was 
he to his professional duties, that for forty years he never missed 
performing service on the Sabbath ; so liberal, that he gave up his 
tithes, if he thought that he could better do without them than 
could the party from whom they were due. 

_ With all his good-nature, however, he was inaccessible to soli- 
Cliation, reproach, or personal fear, where he believed himself in 
the right. We have seen how the Tories fared with him in his 
youth. Many years afterwards, and on his first removal to Trow- 
bridge, a hotly contested election took place, and his candidate 
Was the unpopular one. His parishioners assailed him ‘ with 
hisses and the most virulent abuse ;” he replied by “ rating them 
roundly.” 

“ A riotous, tumultuous, and most appalling mob, at the time of election, 
besieged his house, when a chaise was at the door, to prevent his going to the 
poll and giving his vote in favour of my most worthy friend, John Benett of 
Py] House, the present Member for the county. The mob threatened to destroy 
the chaise and tear him to pieces, if he attempted to set out. In the face of the 
furious assemblage, he came out calmly, and told them they might kill him if 
they chose; but, whilst alive, nothing should prevent his giving a vote at the 
election, according to his promise and principles. And he set off, undisturbed 
and unhurt, to vote for Mr. Benett.” 

Even during his visits to London in later years, when his 
reputation introduced him invo the “first circles,” his simpli- 
city still accompanied him. Nor was it till after his death, 
and the perusal of his Diary, that his family had any distinct idea 
as to the extent of his acquaintance amongst the great. His son 
mentions it as a proof of his humility. Might it not be of his pe- 
netration and good sense? He had felt the real value of the pa- 
tronage of the great, when half-starving in London. He doubtless 
perceived it was not tg himself, but to his reputation, that he was 
indebted for notice; and that although their society was neither 
to be slighted nor despised, it was to be rated at its true worth. 

Mr. Crasse was too good a practical philosopher and a Christian 
to have suffered much from social evils. The only external ill 
which seems to have disturbed him was the spread of Dissent. 

his, too, was in earlier life. Latterly he became more friendly to 
the respectable seceder—he was always friendly to the man. It 
Would seem, however, from some expressions of his son, that he 





was never thoroughly reconciled to the followers of the “ Sinner 


Saved.” On his return, after a long absence, to Muston, he found 
that the arch-heresy had intruded even into the parsonage, and 
infected a female servant and his ploughman. The “call” had 
rendered the first insolent, if not something more; but the last 
had started as a rival, and “ set up for a Huntingtonian preacher 
himself.” Wedo not hear whether any of the special mercies 
vouchsafed to the great master were extended to the disciple— 
whether the ploughman, like the S. S., ever found hares in. his 
path, or fish floating torpid on the water. 

As we have already observed, the character of the man is much 
more clearly developed than that of the poet. We learn, indeed, 
that ‘he fancied autumn was on the whole the most favourable 
season for him in the composition of poetry"—that “latterly he 
worked chiefly at night, and had generally by him a glass of very 
weak spirits and water or negus.” Earlier in life, “ While search- 
ing for and examining plants or insects, he was moulding verses 
into measure and smoothness. No one who observed him at these 
times could doubt that he enjoyed exquisite pleasure in composing. 
He had a degree of action while thus walking and versifying, 
which I hardly ever observed when he was preaching or reading : 
the hand was moved up and down, the pace quickened. He 
was, nevertheless, fond of considering poetical composition as a 
species of task and labour; and would say, ‘ I have been hard at 
work, and have had a good morning.’ "—We suspect Mr. CRaBBE 
was right. The parent knew the mental throes which the offspring 
cost him. Judging from his published poetry alone, it would, we 
think, be decided that the work was the result of severe labour; 
and this opinion will be confirmed by the perusal of his earlier 
efforts, and some hitherto unpublished specimens in the volume 
before us, as well as by the extracts from his prose Journals. 

One point, however, in relation to his mental character, is pretty 
well brought out; we mean the early training, which, whilst it 
perhaps determined his style and subjects, gradually formed the 
soil that eventually produced them. Aldborough, his native place, 
was a humble fishing-town; the majority of its male inhabitants 
were half-fishermen half-smugglers, the remainder were very 
humble traders; the characters of their wives may be conjectured; 
and there were several of those old beldames from which such 
places are never free, and with whom Grorece was an especial fa- 
vourite. The landscape, too, was such as he afterwards delighted 
to depict: along the coast ran a strip of marsh, through which the 
Ald flowed parallel to the ocean, till it joined itat Orford; whilst, 
inland, nought was met with but “ open commons and sterile farms, 
the soil poor and sandy, the herbage bare and rushy, the trees few 
and farbetween, and withered and stunted by the bleak breezes of 
the sea.” Add to this, his subsequent opportunities of viewing 
humbler life and nature as a country apothecary’s hoy—as an apo- 
thecary himself—as a distressed adventurer in London—and as a 
country clergyman; and we see the manner in which his mind 
was stored with raw material, though we learn little as to the 
mode in which the skill of the workman was acquired, or the way 
in which he exercised his craft. 

This volume does not afford much matter for extract, as the 
effect produced is accomplished by a continuous perusal of the 
whole. The best of the passages capable of independent exhibi- 
tion, appeared, moreover, in the Quarterly Review a fortnight ago, 
and would now have little or no novelty for the readers of the 
Spectator. 





LAUDER'S GILPIN. 


Most people have heard of the name of Gitp1n; many, perhaps, 
know little or nothing of his work on Forest Scenery; it may be 
necessary to tell them that its subject is Trees. Possessing a na- 
tural taste for rural objects, the friendship of WiiLr1am Mirrorp, 
the historian, happened to induct him to a living in the precinets 
of the New Forest. Here he spent many years of his life in ob- 
serving the forms, the characteristics, and, so to speak, the habits 
of trees; and in analyzing what may be called the picturesque 
beauties of each, considered both as a species and individually. 
His attention was then directed to their combination. He studied 
what a painter would call the best mode of grouping them, from 
the single clump which studs the village green or the park-like 
lawn, up even to the forest. The taste and information thus ac- 
quired, he poured into his celebrated work ; which he divided into 
three books. The first, to use his own expression, considers ‘‘ trees 
as single objects; and is wound up with a sort of biography. of 
celebrated trees. The second part considers his subjects under 
“their various modes of combination,” in pleasure-grounds, parks, 
and glens; and as clumps, copses, groves, and woods. He next 
looks at the effects of the atmosphere and the seasons upon forests; 
offers some slight remarks on a few of the more striking animals 
which inhabit them; andfconeludes with a history of the forests 
of Britain, ‘The third book contains an historical and descriptive 
account of the New Forest, with remarks upon the animals which 
are found in it. 

From this description, it will be seen that the plan is judicious 
and comprehensive: but no dry account can convey any idea of 
the work. The natural conception and long gestation haye given 
it a completeness and harmony of structure which the highest 
genius could not have accomplished by other means, The execu- 
tion is as masterly as might be expected from taste and knowledge 
working com amore. The style is admiiably adapted to the su 
ject,—elegantly pastoral, with somewhat more of terseness and 
vigour than belong to the oaten reed, To country gentlemen of 
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taste—to all improvers, of cultivated minds—GuiLP1n is indispen- 
sable. To every one his book is delightful lazy reading. For 
country reading, which always partakes rather of the ofiwm, it is 
amongst the most charming of volumes. But the necessary ab- 
sence of story, or of direct human interest, renders a continuous 
perusal a /itt/e tiresome; and the busy, when they put him down, 
are not always ina hurry totake him up again. 


Such is the author Sir Toomas Dick Lauper has undertaken 
to edite ; and he has executed his task in a congenial spirit. Gu1- 
PIN was of course (we speak chronologically) ignorant of AL1son’s 
principles of Taste, and he sometimes was puzzled to account for the 
reasons on which certain picturesque but useless objects were ad- 
mired. Sir Toomas commences his labours with an abridgment of 
Autson’s theory, that the reader may know why he is pleased. 
He then presents the text of the author in a large type, interspers- 
ing his own observations ina smaller one, so that those who prefer 
consecutive reading may pass him over. The matter of the notes 
is very various. Sometimes they confirm, or correct, or amplify the 
original; sometimes they illustrate the particular views, or they 
comprise catalogues of the different species of trees which G1iLpin 
did not stop to enumerate, or they furnish the reasons for the judg- 
ment he pronounced; sometimes they are anecdotical, or gossipy ; 
they are sometimes mere interruptions ; they are frequently useful 
and interesting, and occasionally beautiful. 


We had marked for extract a number of passages, taken almost 
at random: but our space failing us, we shall give only two, con- 
taining the editor's experienced additions to Mr. Gitrin’s account 
of the Alder and the Hawthorn. Of the latter, Sir THomas says— 


We think Mr. Gilpin is peculiarly hard upon the Hawthorn, the Mespilus 
( Crategus) orycantha. Even in a picturesque point of view, which is the 
point of view in which he always looks at Nature, the hawthorn is not only 
an interesting object by itself, but produces a most interesting combination, or 
contrast, as things may be, when grouped with other trees. We have seen it 
hanging over rocks, with deep shadows under its foilage, or shooting from their 
sides, in the most fantastic forms, as if to gaze at its image in the deep poo 
below. We have seen it contrasting its tender green and its delicate leaves with 
the brighter and deeper masses of the holly and the alder. We have seen it 
growing under the shelter, though not under the shade, of some stately oak, 
embodying the idea of beauty protected by strength. Our eyes have often caught 
the motion of the busy mill-wheel, over which its blossoms were clustering. We 
have seen it growing grandly on the green of the village school, the great object 
of general attraction to the young urchins, who played in groups about its roots, 
and perhaps the only thing remaining to be recognized, when the schoolboy 
returns as the man. We have seen its aged boughs overshadowing one half of 
some peaceful woodland cottage, its foliage half concealing the window, whence 
the sounds of happy content and cheerful mirth came forth. We know that 
lively season, 

“ When the milkmaid singeth blythe, 

And the mower whets his scythe, 

And every shepherd tells his tale 

Under the hawthorn in the dale.” 


And with these, and a thousand such associations as these, we cannot but feel 
emotions of no ordinary nature, when we behold this beautiful tree. We have 
seen many fine hawthorns; but none more venerable than an enormous old tree, 
growing near the village of Duddingstone, in the county of Edinburgh. We 
measured this tree in the year 1818, and found it, at three feet above the root, 
nine feet in girth; and a little way above the roots, twelve feet round. 
This surpasses a hawthorn po ie by Beever, as being near Hethel 
Church, which, at four feet, was nine feet one and a half inch. One of 
its arms extended above seven yards. The wood of the hawthorn is valuable for 
the carver and the cabinetmaker; but if allowed to remain in the log, it heats, 
and becomes brittle. It is remarkably durable and hard. We should have con 

ceived it to be of much too hard a nature to root from the truncheon, like the 
poplar or willow tribes, nor can such an occurrence be common; but we had re- 
cently an opportunity of seeing a thorn tree, at Fountainhall, in Haddingtonshire, 
which the forester, a man of unquestionable veracity, assured us he had, with 
his own hand, driven down into the earth, with the point of it sharpened, as a 
stake in adead hedge, which, to his astonishment, rooted spontaneously, budded, 
and put forth branches, and became the thriving tree we beheld. The whim- 
sical stake appearance of the stem bore testimony to the fact as narrated. 


The Alder also is a great favourite with Sir Tuomas; and, 
we think, upon reasonable grounds. 


We fully agree with Mr. Gilpin in his commendation of the Alder,— Alnus 
glutinosa, of the class and order Monecia tetrandria of Linnus, and of the 
Amentacee of Jussieu. It is always associated in our minds with river scenery, 
both of that tranquil description most frequently to be met with in the vales of 
England, and with that of a wilder and more stirring cast, which is to be found 
amidst the deep glens and ravines of Scotland. In very many instances, we 
have seen it put on so much of the bold resolute character of the oak, that it 
might have been mistaken for that tree, but for the intense depth of its green 
hue. The Mole may doubtless furnish the traveller with very beautiful speci- 
mens of the alder, as it may also furnish a sample of that species of quiet English 
scenery we have alluded to; but we venture to assert, that nowhere will the tree 
be found in greater perfection, than on the wild banks of the river Findhorn and 
its tributary streams, where scenery of the most romantic description every- 
where prevails. The remark as to the wants and purposes of man tending to 
prevent the growth of trees to their full maturity, is too well exemplified in the 
case of the alder; yet is it sometimes allowed to come to perfection. Mr. Bee- 
vor mentions an Bt on in his garden, which, at four feet from the ground, mea- 
sured sixteen feet two and three quarter inches. It is extremely valuable, even 
at a small size, for cutting up into herring-barrel staves, and thus whole banks 
in Scotland are denuded every year of this species of timber. The old trees, 
which are full of knots, cut up into planks, have all the beauty of the curled 
maple, with the advantage of presenting a deep rich reddish tint; and in this 
state they make most beautiful tables. We have seensome of these, and we have 
the good fortune to possess one, made from some enormous trees that grew at 
Dawick, the property of Sir John Nasmyth, in Peeblesshire ; and no foreign 
wood we have ever seen can match them for beauty. It must be remembered, 
however, that the alder timber is very liable to be perforated by the small bec- 
tle; it should therefore, if possible, be prepared by ponding the logs in a large 
hole dug in a peat moss, and impregnating the water of the hole with a quantity 
of lime. If this is done for a few months, and if the furniture is afterwards 


well varnished over with what is called French polish, it will stand unharmed 
forgenerations. 








PROGRESS OF PUBLICATION. 


WHEN we questioned the pecuniary success of Mr. Tait’s bold 

speculation of reducing the price of his Magazine to a shilling, 
maintaining at the same time the quantity and quality of his mat- 

ter, we reckoned without our host. Versed as we are by practice 

in the art of compressing, it did not occur to us, that by a little 

spreading of the page in width and in length, and by marshalling 

the type in double columns, the thick demy of the half-crown 

Number could be compressed into the thin royal pamphlet, at a_ 
great saving of cost in the material part, without injury to the 

spiritual. But “where there’s a will, there’s a way.” Tuait's 

ample page looks as frank and open as ever; its matter is as good, 

as various, and nearly as much of it, as before; and the most 

dim-sighted of its readers may thread their way more easily along 

its clear and spacious lines, now that they are divided into shorter 

ones and ranged in column. Tait has cut off his wooden head of 

BrouGHam too, that, hid in a pile of wig, darkened his cover. 

The Judge's effigy being removed, the “ Fiat Justitia” of the 

motto shows all the clearer. 

Mrs. JOHNSTONE contributes one of her veritable sketches of 
social life and character,—‘* The Sabbath Night's Supper; ” The 
Opium-Eater gives us a few pages of his Autobiography; Lon- 
don Streets, the Empire of Fashion, the House of Commons, and 
Lord AttrHor?P in particular, form the subjects of the miscella- 
neous articles; and Ministerial Dissensions, the Poor-Laws, Par- 
liamentary Attendance, the Dissenters and the Church, are the 
subjects treated politically. 

As a Magazine for the Reformer and the intelligent reader, we 
know of none more solid, animated, and vigorous, and free from 
those flimsy affectations of smartness that are to the intellectual 
taste what wafer-cakes are to the palate—as insipid as they are 
unsubstantial: and there is no one so cheap—Mrs. JOHNSTONE'S 
own Magazine alone excepted. 

Cobbett’s Magazine has also lowered its price to a shilling ; 
which, we suspect, will soon become as common a price for 
Monthly Magazines as it is for admission to exhibitions. The 
most striking ofthe articles our eye has lighted upon in this Num- 
ber, are—a felicitous illustration, in the form ofa fable, of the ab- 
stract necessity for individual property; and an extract from the 
preface to a Latin Grammar, by Mr. James Paut Consett, who 
combats his father’s prejudice against the dead languages, in a 
way to convince Cospetr himself. 


Among the books on our table, we observe an Outline of the 
Government, Laws, and Policy of China, with an account of the 
Missions and Embassies to that empire, and of our intercourse 
with the Government and people. The subject is good. The 
author—Mr. Avuser, Secretary to the Court of Directors—is a 
man of business, and, we suppose, had access to the best sources 
of information. 

The historical view of the Progress of the Physical and Mathe- 
matical Sciences, by the Reverend BADEN PoweEt, forms the Fifty- 
first Volume of Lardner's Cyclopedia. It is methodical and com- 
prehensive in its arrangement, judicious in its views, and clear in 
its style, without much of force or vigour. It professes to be a 
compilation ; but.it is, at all events, a good one. We suspect that 
the details and facts only are compiled, whilst the general opinions 
and views are the result of the author's own reflections previous to- 
his being called upon to execute his task. 


Among the revivals, is a translation of the Life of Henry 
Masers pe LatupgE; immortalized by his long imprisonments 
and wonderful escapes during the old French regime. It is re« 
spectably got up, and is cheap. 


The appearance of the First Volume of Leircu Ricutz’s Ro- 
mance of the History of France, reminds us of some very pleasant 
reading that the same work afforded us before. We have not yet 
learned to like Mr. Tuomas LAnpsgeER’s illustratious, however we 
may admire the effective workmanship of the engravings. 

a ~ 

Of Poetry we have one volume; a small and slight affair, by 
Cuaries Mackay. The pieces are on commonplace subjects; 
such as would require great genius and great felicity to display any 
striking peculiarity of character. These high and rare qualities. 
they certainly do not possess; but the versification is sprightly 
and pleasant—it mostly trips, if it does not flow. 


From the Oracles and Astrologers of old to the Norwood Gipsy. 
of the present day, the race of people living by the credulity of 


their fellows has been uninterrupted. Moore's Almanac even now 
finds an extensive sale; and what is more, is still consulted as an 
oracle of the weather, if not of political events : and here we have 
the twenty-fourth edition of The Book of Fate. Were this put 
forth as a game, we might applaud its ingenuity; but it is seri- 
ously described as formerly in the possession of NApPoLron, and 
“ rendered into English from a German translation of an ancient 
Egyptian manuscript,” found tucked under the arm of a mummy. 
The fabricator of this piece of humbug appropriately assumes a. 
German name. In the Preface, we are told how it was found 
among NAPo.Leon’s baggage, at Leipsic, and how his grief for 
the loss of his favourite oracle was excessive. The translator 
naively says, “ What became of the original papyrus, is not 
known ;” but if it should be in existence, its proprietor is re- 





